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A Survey of Economic and Social 
Conditions in Japan 


The following survey of economic and social conditions in 
Japan during and since the war sets out the impressions formed 
by a mission of officials of the I.L.0. which visited the country 
early in 1949 for about five weeks, in pursuance of a decision 
of the Governing Body giving effect to resolutions of the Pre- 
paratory Asian Regional Conference (New Delhi, 1947) and 
the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference (San 


Francisco, 1948). 


ORIGIN OF THE SURVEY 


i may be recalled that the Preparatory Asian Regional 

Conference, which was held at New Delhi in the autumn 
of 1947, adopted a resolution concerning labour standards in 
Japan.! This resolution drew attention to the importance 
of renewing Japan’s association with the activities of the 
Organisation, and requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the advisability of 
authorising the Director-General of the Office to discuss 
with the appropriate authorities the desirability of a fact- 
finding mission of the Office visiting Japan to collect adequate 
information on labour conditions in that country for inclusion 
in the reports to be submitted by the Office to the next Asian 
regional conference. Subsequently, the General Conference 
of the Organisation, at its 31st Session held at San Francisco 
in June 1948, also adopted a resolution, which, in the spirit 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948: “ Pre- 
——. Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, New Delhi, 27 October-8 November 1947 ”, p. 435. 
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of the New Delhi resolution, requested the Governing Body to 
consider the desirability of inviting the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (S.C.A.P.) to send observer delegations 
to future conference sessions and meetings of industrial com- 
mittees particularly concerned with labour standards in Japan. 

These resolutions were considered by the Governing Body 
(108th Session, Geneva, March 1949), which authorised the 
Director-General to address an invitation to the Supreme 
Commander to send a tripartite observer delegation to the 
meeting of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines at Pitts- 
burgh in May of this year and another similar delegation 
to the 32nd Session of the Conference. Both invitations 
were accepted. The Governing Body (105th Session, San 
Francisco, June 1948) also authorised the Director-General 
to send a mission of officials of the Office to Asian countries 
preparatory to the forthcoming Asian regional conference, 
for the purpose of discussing at tripartite meetings, to be 
arranged by the Governments concerned, a fairly detailed 
outline of the reports to be submitted by the Office to that 
conference. This would enable the Office to incorporate 
in these reports as much up-to-date information as could 
be obtained and to elicit the views of representatives of the 
Governments as well as of employers’ and workers’ organis- 
ations on the proposals to be presented to the conference. 
Following upon the I.L.O. Asian regional labour inspection 
conference at Kandy in Ceylon (November 1948), members 
of the staff who had formed part of the secretariat of that 
conference were accordingly deputed by the Director-General 
to visit some of the countries concerned. 

Having regard to the above-mentioned resolutions adopted 
at New Delhi and at San Francisco, the Director-General, 
after necessary consultations with the authorities concerned, 
deputed Mr. R. Rao, Assistant Director-General, to proceed 
to Tokyo in order to resume contacts and collect information 
on conditions in Japan relating to questions to be dealt 
with by the next Asian regional conference.?2 The mission 





1 The Office mission visited, and conducted tripartite meetings in, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indo-China, Pakistan and the Philippines ; Thailand was also 
visited. In all these countries the mission was most cordially received and 
was accorded every facility. 

2 Mr. Rao was accompanied by Mr. P. 8. Narasimhan of the New Delhi 
Branch Office of the I.L.0., and by Miss R. Gordon, secretary to the mission 
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was most cordially welcomed by the Labor Division of the 
Economic and Scientific Section of G.H.Q., S8.C.A.P., and 
every facility was accorded to it by the head of the Section, 
Major-General William F. Marquat, and the Chief of the Divi- 
sion, Mr. Chester W. Hepler.! Mr. Rao was received by General 
MacArthur and conferred with the Japanese Labour Minister 
and his principal assistants in the Ministry, as well as represen- 
tatives of Japanese employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
Tokyo and a few other principal industrial centres in the 
country. 

A brief account of the impressions which the mission 
formed of wartime and post-war economic and social develop- 
ments in Japan during its short stay of some five weeks in 
the country is given below. 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS 


Conditions in Agriculture 


In July 1937, when Sino-Japanese hostilities broke out, 
agriculture supported over 40 per cent. of the population 


of Japan and provided 85 per cent. of the nation’s food sup- 
plies. Its main characteristics were the small size of the 
average farm, the predominance of food crops, the growing 
concentration of land in the hands of a few non-cultivating 
landowners, and agrarian unrest. The average arable land per 
farming household at the end of 1935 was 1.4 acres of paddy 
and 1.2 acres of other farm land. Approximately 68 per cent. 
of the farming households had less than 2.4 acres of arable 
land each, and over 69 per cent. of the actual cultivators were 
either tenants or landless labourers. Japan is a mountainous 
country and there are definite limits to the cultivable area. 
In the inter-war years, reclaimed land averaged only 49,420 
acres a year, which was less than the land lost to agriculture 
by the construction of roads, buildings and so forth. The 
population, on the other hand, increased steadily, by 800,000 
to 1,000,000 a year, and the resulting pressure on the land led 





1 Mr. Hepler was on the observer delegation from Japan to the 32nd 
Session of the Conference and made an authoritative statement on the 
labour policy of the occupation authorities. For the text of this statement, 
see International Labour Conference, 32nd Session: Provisional Record, 
No. 9, pp. 77-83. 
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to a steady rise in rents, frequent agrarian disputes and a 
mounting wave of litigation. During 1930-1934, the area 
occupied by the main industrial crops—mulberry, tea, 
pyrethrum and tobacco—averaged about 1.85 million acres, 
or only 12 per cent. of the total under cultivation. 

The attack on Pearl Harbour in December 1941 marked 
a new phase in the development of the national economy. 
Measures were taken to increase food production and control 
its distribution, to ameliorate the condition of land tenants, 
and to regulate the flow of manpower from agriculture to 
industry. Efforts to make the country self-sufficient in food 
included the granting of subsidies to farmers, the institution 
of crop insurance and the rationing of rice, wheat and barley. 
The Farm Land Adjustment Act protected the tenant by 
empowering special officers to settle land disputes summarily, 
and the Farm Land Reorganisation Act provided for the 
grant of loans repayable in easy instalments to farmers. 
Many of these measures were applied not only in Japan, 
but extended to the whole of the area under Japanese control. 
However, from available evidence, it appears that these 
measures met with little success. Between 1937 and 1940 
there was an actual decline, although slight, in the total 
area of land under cultivation as well as in the total number 
of farming households, while the demands of war industries 
and of the fighting forces made serious inroads on the supplies 
of manpower available in the countryside. 


Conditions in Industry 


Despite the rapid development in recent years of Japanese 
industry, in 1930 almost half the working population was 
engaged in agriculture and fishing. Moreover, light industries 
constituted the greater part of the country’s industrial equip- 
ment, and the textile and clothing industries accounted for 
nearly a third of all the workers engaged in industry. On the 
other hand, the heavy metal, machinery and chemical indus- 
tries employed only 16 per cent. of the total number engaged 
in mining and manufacturing. In 1929 textiles accounted for 
50.4 per cent. of the total number of workers in factories 
employing five or more persons and for 40 per cent. of the 
total value of factory production. 
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A small financial oligarchy, known as the “ Zaibatsu ”, 
controlled not only industry but also banking, mining, trans- 
port and foreign trade. In 1937, the four Zaibatsu banks, 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda, held more than a 
third of the total of all deposits in non-governmental banks, 
and their affiliated companies held about 70 per cent. of all 
trust deposits. About a third of the total of Japan’s foreign 
trade was conducted by their trading companies, and they 
had large investments in shipping, shipbuilding, warehousing, 
clothing enterprises, engineering, mining, textiles, metal 
manufacturing, sugar refining, and flour milling. Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi between them controlled the paper industry, and 
produced about 70 per cent. of the country’s output of flour, 
44 per cent. of its raw sugar, and 37 per cent. of its refined 
sugar. A large part of the chemical industry, including most 
of the ammonium sulphate and ordinary fertiliser production, 
was controlled by these four great concerns. Mitsubishi 
dominated the aircraft industry, and had a virtual mono- 
poly of the sheet glass output, and Sumitomo was supreme 
in the non-ferrous metal industry. The Zaibatsu also appa- 
rently controlled most of the heavy machine industry, and 
had extensive interests in the wool, cotton, rayon and 
cement industries. 

This concentration of financial control had not been 
accompanied by a corresponding concentration of production 
in large-scale units, and the greater part of the country’s 
industrial output came from small industrial establishments. 
In 1930, 53 per cent. of the total number of industrial workers 
were employed in factories with less than five persons each, 
59 per cent. in factories with less than ten persons, and 
70 per cent. in factories with less than fifty persons. 

During the years 1931 to 1937, however, there was a con- 
siderable expansion of the total national industrial output, 
more particularly of the heavy machine and chemical indus- 
tries. Large Government expenditure on armaments—increased 
subsidies, direct or indirect, to the munitions, shipbuilding 
and similar industries, and large investments in Manchuria— 
facilitated, if it did not entirely account for, the expansion 
of the heavy industries. Between 1932 and 1937 the general 
index of the volume of industrial production (average 1931- 
1933=100) rose from 96.9 to 167.3; the consumers’ goods 
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index rose during the same period from 97.6 to 136.5, while 
the producers’ goods index rose from 96.2 to 197.9; the 
increase was greatest in the iron, steel and machinery group, 
and least in the textiles. Employment figures tell the same 
story. The textile industry accounted for 53.7 per cent. of 
the total number of factory workers in 1930, but for only 
30.4 per cent. in 1938. On the other hand, during the same 
period, the proportion increased from 5 to 11.7 per cent. in 
the metal industry, from 10 to 26.8 per cent. in the machine 
industry and from 7 to 10 per cent. in the chemical industry. 

Together with the increase in industrial production and 
the diversification of industry, there was a steady improvement 
in technical efficiency in the larger manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged in producing standardised goods such as cotton 
yarn, chemicals, rayon yarn and flour. The severe economic 
depression of the early ’thirties led to the rationalising of 
production by the more efficient use of labour and raw ma- 
terials. Standardisation proceeded rapidly in the metal and 
engineering industries, and by 1937 the country had become 
virtually self-sufficient in the production of rolling stock and 
most kinds of textile and electrical machinery. This expansion 
of the domestic machine-tool industry was naturally accom- 
panied by a substantial increase in the use of machinery in 
all modern manufactures. - The result was an increase in the 
output per worker and a lowering of production costs. 

A measure of State intervention and control had indeed 
always been a characteristic feature of modern industrial 
development in Japan, if only because the State took the 
initiative in fostering such development. After 1931, however, 
control over industry was tightened and the path cleared for 
an easy transition to a war economy in 1937. This trend was 
discernible as early as 1930, when the Major Industries Control 
Act was passed with a view to setting up a cartel in every 
large-scale industry to control production, sales and price 
policy. Although primarily designed to strengthen the hands 
of the large-scale monopolistic concerns, the machinery of 
control provided by this law came to be regarded as a means 
of subjecting private enterprises to governmental regulation. 
A series of ad hoc control measures adopted subsequently 
strengthened State control of the country’s major strategic 
industries. Even during this early phase of the intensification 
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of industrial development for war purposes, a serious shortage 
of raw materials was evident. In order to conserve the foreign 
exchange needed to finance the imports of strategic raw 
materials, imports of raw materials necessary for the textile 
and other consumers’ goods industries in which the country 
had a thriving export trade had to be severely curtailed. 
From the outset, then, the war economy was built up by 
imposing heavy sacrifices on the Japanese people. 

The outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937 was 
immediately followed by the extension of State control of 
industry in order to mobilise the country’s industrial potential. 
The National Mobilisation Act passed early in 1938 empowered 
the Government to control the production, consumption and 
exchange of goods, to limit prices and profits and regulate 
the use of capital funds, to mobilise labour and to regulate 
working conditions. The Temporary Capital Adjustment Act 
was passed in 1937 in order to force the country’s savings into 
the heavy industries engaged in war production. It required 
manufacturers to obtain official permission before raising 
capital to establish, extend or improve industrial plants, 
and provided for special credit facilities for the heavy indus- 
tries. A number of specified “ non-essential ” industries, 
including textiles, were, on the other hand, debarred from 
raising fresh capital during the emergency period. 

Under the provisions of the Temporary Import and Export 
Control Law, 1937, designed to conserve all the available 
supplies of foreign exchange and direct foreign trade into the 
channels most helpful to the war effort, the import of nearly 
300 items of luxury and non-essential goods was prohibited. 
The export of goods needed for war purposes was forbidden, 
and the imports of many raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
pulp and hides, were severely curtailed. 

Where private capital was found slow in embarking on 
types of enterprise considered necessary for the war effort, 
the Government established, on its own initiative, new, semi- 
official companies known as “ national policy promotion com- 
panies ”. Several such Government-sponsored and assisted 
corporations were brought into being in areas under Japanese 
control. Furthermore, in the latter half of 1941, when interna- 
tional tension became acute and the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands froze Japanese assets in their 
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respective territories, the Government took power, by the Vital 
Industrial Associations Law, to establish “industrial control 
boards”. By January 1942, control boards had been estab- 
lished for the following twelve major branches: the iron and 
steel, coal, mining, cement, electric machine, industrial 
machine, precision machine, automobile, rolling stock and metal 
industries ; foreign trade; and shipbuilding. These controls, 
however, could not remove the two great obstacles to industrial 
expansion—the country’s dependence upon imports of vital 
raw materials, and the heavy demands made by the war 
on the available supply of labour. The over-all index of in- 
dustrial production (average, 1930-1934=—100) after reaching 
a peak of 201.5 in 1941, declined steadily to 192.7 in 1942, 
180.9 in 1943 and 154.8 in 1944. 

Measures of the kind mentioned above have left their 
impress on the structure of Japanese industry. Between 1937 
and 1941, the heavy industries expanded rapidly, while peace- 
time industries catering mainly for the export and the domestic 
markets declined. The general index of the volume of industrial 
production rose from 167.3 in 1937 to 180.6 in 1939 and 191.9 
in September 1940, but the index of production in the consu- 
mers’ goods industries declined from 136.5 in 1937 to 121.4 in 
1939 and 102.7 in August 1940. The production index of the 
producers’ goods industries, on the other hand, rose steadily 
from 197.9 in 1937 to 239.3 in 1939 and 272.3 in September 
1940.1 It may therefore be concluded that after 1937 the 
expansion of heavy industries was not so much the result of 
general industrial development as of the diversion of resources 
from the consumers’ goods industries and agriculture. 

One effect of the forced development of heavy industries 
was large-scale unemployment among workers in consumers’ 
goods industries, such as cotton, rayon and woollen fabrics. 
Such unemployment was estimated at about 1.5 million in 
June 1938, and so serious was the situation that the Govern- 
ment took over all employment offices, directed labour to war 
industries and took steps to facilitate emigration to areas 
under Japanese occupation. Another result, no less note- 
worthy, was the apparently declining trend of the productivity 





1 The publication of these indices, based on 1931-1933=100, was 
discontinued in September 1940. 
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of labour during this period, in sharp contrast to the upward 
trend from 1931 to 1937. Between 1936 and 1940, while the 
number of workers in industry increased by 49 per cent., the 
index of the volume of production rose by only 20 per cent. 
This was probably due to the employment of young, aged, 
and inexperienced persons, the use of outmoded equipment 
in order to maximise production and, possibly also, a fall in 
the workers’ efficiency caused by the decline in real wages. 


Manpower Organisation 


The influx into industry of large numbers of new entrants 
was brought about by a series of steps designed to mobilise 
manpower for war purposes. Like many other countries of 
Asia, Japan has always had in normal conditions a reservoir 
of surplus agricultural labour. Up to 1938 it was not found 
necessary to take any special measures to ensure the steady 
flow of such labour into industry, but after that the situation 
changed rapidly. In April 1938, the National General Mobili- 
sation Act was passed, and under its provisions action was 
taken to increase the total supply of manpower to the armed 
forces and war industries, and to utilise the existing resources 
of skilled labour to the best advantage. Women were taken 
into employment in larger numbers than before, especially 
in mines and the metal, machine and shipbuilding industries ; 
young persons were pressed into war work; labour from 
medium and small-scale industries mainly engaged in the 
production of consumers’ goods was moved into war industries ; 
and Korean workers were recruited. 

Thus, an Ordinance issued by the Welfare Ministry in 
August 1939 permitted the employment of women over 
twenty-five years of age on underground work in mines. Girls 
leaving school were encouraged to enter factories, and in Octo- 
ber 1941 legislation was passed which required the registration 
of women between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five for 
compulsory national labour service. Attempts were also made 
to press young persons leaving school into agriculture and 
industry. Such young persons taken into the national labour 
service corps for unskilled work in factories, mines and agricul- 
ture were reported to have numbered as many as 2.5 million 
in 1941 and 1942. By controlling the medium and small-scale 
industries through a system of licensing, the output of existing 
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undertakings was reduced, the establishment of new under- 
takings was discouraged and the labour force thus released 
was turned to war industries. Koreans were, in the first in- 
stance, employed mainly in mines and on construction works, 
and were recruited primarily through private employment 
agencies, but after 1942 they were employed in factories and 
transport services as well and were recruited through the 
intermediary of the Korean Government. 

In order to regulate the employment of skilled workers, 
employers were required to secure permission before engaging 
young persons who had completed a course of technical train- 
ing and to recruit skilled workers through employment 
offices only ; and compulsory service for technical personnel 
was introduced. Various rules and regulations were adopted 
to ensure that skilled workers did not move from one employ- 
ment to another without good reason. The facilities for tech- 
nical training were considerably enlarged by requiring the 
employment offices as well as the more important under- 
takings to institute a network of technical training courses, 
and the normal duration of training courses was reduced. 


Wartime Labour Policy 


During the early stages of the war, some effort would 
seem to have been made to ensure that wartime demands on 
labour did not result in any serious deterioration of working 
conditions. Regulations and Orders issued in July 1937 and 
March 1939 limited working hours for men, women and young 
persons in factories directly operated by the Army and in 
specified industrial establishments. An Ordinance of April 
1938 designed to improve factory hygiene provided for the 
establishment of safety committees, and for the regular 
medical inspection of premises and examination of employees. 
The Shops Act of March 1938 required the closing of shops 
at 10 p.m., restricted working hours for young persons to eleven 
a day in large shops, and provided for at least one or two 
rest days per month. However, the standard of enforcement 
of these and other measures for the protection of labour 
doubtless left a great deal to be desired. The funds allotted 
to the Labour Administration Bureau of the Welfare Ministry 
were considerably reduced in the war years, as a result of 
which the labour administration staff was much smaller in 
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the early ‘forties than it had been in 1916 when the first 
appropriation was made for the administration of the Factories 
Act, although during this period the number of factories 
covered by the Act had quintupled. 

Legislation relating to seamen was revised and codified 
in August 1937, when, in addition to incorporating earlier 
legislation implementing international labour Conventions 
ratified by Japan, several measures based on a number of 
other Conventions! were introduced. 

By the National Health Insurance Act, 1938, a system of 
voluntary health insurance, subsidised by the Government, 
was set up for the rural population, salaried employees and 
self-employed persons. A scheme of compulsory health 
insurance for salaried employees in commercial establish- 
ments was also introduced, and seamen were covered by the 
Seamen’s Insurance Act. In June 1942, the Welfare Pension 
Insurance Act introduced a pension insurance scheme for 
industrial workers. 

From 1940, however, labour legislation appears to have 
been more restrictive than protective. An Ordinance issued 
in March 1939, designed to reduce excessive wage differentials, 
was followed by a series of measures to limit wage increases 
and discourage competition among employers for labour. 
Wages and prices were frozen in October 1939, but the attempt 
to stabilise prices was unsuccessful and the Government 
soon had to resort to a system of allowances, including family 
allowances, in order to provide a living wage to the worker. 
The control of wages became a permanent feature of the 
Government’s labour policy. After October 1940, employers 
in all industries were required to secure the approval of pre- 
fectural governors for the wage scales in their establishments, 
and the Government took power to prescribe standard wage 
rates. These measures had such an adverse effect on produc- 
tion that it was found necessary in 1942 and in 1943 to exempt 
specified factories and key industries from their scope. 

Before the war, there was no legislation in Japan protecting 
trade union rights, and trade union activity was subjected 





1In particular, the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 
1920 (No. 8), the Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926 (No. 22), 
the oe een of Seamen Convention, 1926 (No. 23), and the Minimum Age 
(Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936 (No. 58). 
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to increasing repression during the ‘thirties. Under the pro- 
visions of the National General Mobilisation Act, the Govern- 
ment could issue Orders for the prevention of strikes or 
lockouts or for the settlement of labour disputes. With the 
intensification of the war, the few existing free trade unions 
were forced to amalgamate into two joint Government- 
sponsored labour control organisations—the Patriotic Indus- 
trial Association (Sampo), for industrial workers, and the 
Patriotic Labour Association (Komo Hokoku-Kai), for casual 
workers. Trade union leaders who opposed this step were 
imprisoned. 

Some of the protective provisions of the Factories Act 
were apparently found increasingly irksome, and their appli- 
cation was therefore suspended in the later stages of the war. 
In June 1943 the Government suspended, for specified fac- 
tories, the provisions limiting the hours of work of women and 
young persons and prohibiting night work. It also permitted, 
subject to the approval of the Welfare Minister, the employ- 
ment of women and young persons in hazardous occupations 
from which they had previously been debarred. 


In the closing stages of the war, therefore, real wages 
in Japan had fallen considerably below the 1930-1934 levels, 
the entire employment market was controlled by the Govern- 
ment, most of the protective provisions of labour legislation 
had been suspended, and the trade union movement rendered 
entirely powerless. 


Post-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


With the surrender of Japan in August 1945 and its occu- 
pation by the Allied Powers, new economic and social policies 
were initiated. The United States Initial Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan, released from the White House on 22 Sep- 
tember 1945, laid down, inter alia, the following objectives 
in the economic sphere : 

Encouragement shall be given and favour shown to the develop- 
ment of organisations in labour, industry and agriculture, organised 
on a democratic basis. Policies shall be favoured which promote a 


wide distribution of income and of the ownership of the means of 


production and trade. 
Those forms of economic activity, organisation and leadership 
shall be favoured that are deemed likely to strengthen the peaceful 
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disposition of the Japanese people and to make it difficult to com- 
mand or direct economic activity in support of military ends. 


It is on the basis of this directive that post-war social and 
economic policy has generally been determined. In some 
cases, as in the regulation of food production and distribution, 
this has meant little more than a continuation of wartime 
policies with slight changes of emphasis, while in others, such 
as the reform of land tenure, the control of big business, the 
adoption of labour legislation and the regulation of industrial 
relations, it has involved a decisive departure from feudalistic 
and totalitarian patterns of living, and a move towards modern 
democratic organisation. 


Agricultural Policy 


The main objectives of post-war agricultural policy have 
been to break up the big landed estates and bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the available arable land, and 
to encourage increased food production and ensure an equitable 
distribution of the available food supplies by appropriate 
systems of control. 


Land Reform. 


The first step to reform the old, established and feudal- 
istic land system was taken on 9 December 1945, when 8.C.A.P. 
directed the Japanese Government to undertake a programme 
of agrarian reform. The Land Reform Law of 21 October 
1946 was designed to transfer land ownership to those who 
actually cultivated it, to reduce high rents, and to improve 
the conditions of tenancy. The Government proposed to 
purchase 70 to 80 per cent. of the land cultivated by tenants 
for resale to tenant farmers in the two years ending 31 Decem- 
ber 1948. It was expected that some 5 million acres, or a 
third of all the farmlands in the country, would be involved 
in this transfer. Landlords would be compensated at price 
levels determined by legal machinery, and the land, after 
consolidation into economic farm units, would be sold to 
tenant cultivators at the same price. Tenants could pay for 
the land in equal annual instalments over a twenty-four 
year period, but the payments were in no circumstances to 
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exceed a third of the gross income of the land and could be 
reduced, delayed or cancelled by the Government if crops 
failed or prices dropped. This scheme was administered by 
local and prefectural land commissions elected by and from 
among the farmers, and questions of policy were decided upon 
by the Central Land Commission, which was especially set up 
for the purpose by the Cabinet. By July 1948, the Government 
had purchased under this scheme 3,803,638 acres, or 80 per 
cent. of the total land expected to be made available for 
transfer to the cultivators. 


Reform of the Co-operative Movement. 


Measures were also taken to strengthen the agricultural 
co-operative movement, and the Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Law of 7 November 1947 sought to reorganise 
the co-operative movement on a democratic basis. By 15 July 
1948, 19,130 agricultural co-operative associations had thus 
been reorganised, preliminary organising meetings had been 
held by 25,701 agricultural co-operative associations, and 
constituent general meetings by 24,595 associations. 


Food Policy. 

When the war ended, the stocks of food in the country 
were extremely low. The staple food ration of 1,042 calories 
per head per day instituted during the closing stages of the 
war had broken down, and a severe food crisis was expected 
by the spring of 1946. Soon after the occupation, rationing 
was reinstated and the first studies of food requirements were 
initiated. When the anticipated food crisis began in April 
1946, the Japanese Government, under 8.C.A.P. supervision, 
launched an emergency plan, which had the effect of bringing 
out hoarded stocks for distribution through legitimate channels 
at legal prices. Imported foods were also released during this 
emergency. These measures prevented widespread starvation, 
inflation and unrest. 

During the second occupation year, shortages continued ; 
nevertheless, the official food ration was raised to 1,240 calories, 
and the Government was instructed to take vigorous action 
to improve the food distribution system and control the black 
market. A system of official procurement was introduced to 
collect food grains from the cultivator, and the producer was 
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assisted in respect of the purchase of farm implements, fer- 
tilisers, fishing nets and clothing at official prices, provided 
that he sold his produce through the official distribution 
organisation. The following year, a substantial improvement 
was made in the distribution of rations, particularly of staple 
foods. The rice harvest was abundant, methods of collecting 
crops were improved, and the bulk of the rations came from 
domestic sources. Imported food supplies, nevertheless, 
accounted during this year for about 25 per cent. of the total 
food requirements. 

It is estimated that with an average calory intake of about 
2,160 per capita per day, Japan would have in 1950 a food 
deficit of approximately 15,894,000 million calories (4 million 
metric tons in brown rice equivalents), or 24.5 per cent. of 
the required food intake. The prospects of Japan becoming 
entirely self-sufficient in respect of the food supply are remote : 
in the words of a S.C.A.P. document, “ because Japan can 
produce domestically neither the food nor the raw materials 
required to support her population, Japan’s hopes for recovery 
are bound up in foreign trade ”. 


Industrial Policy 


Under the guidance of 8.C.A.P., recent governmental 
policy has been designed to destroy the power of the Zaibatsu 
and to break up the monopolistic concentrations of economic 
power which facilitated the waging of aggressive war by the 
national authorities. At the same time, steps have also been 
taken to ensure the recovery of the Japanese economy on a 
sound self-supporting basis, adequate for peacetime needs. The 
measure of the economic revival or reconstruction aimed at 
has been defined by the Far Eastern Commission as being 
“ substantially the standard of living prevailing in Japan 
during the period 1930-34 ”. 


Liquidation of Monopolies. 


Among the very first steps taken in post-war Japan under 
8.C.A.P. guidance was the liquidation of the various wartime 
financial, colonisation and development companies which had 
been used during the war to spearhead the economic penetra- 
tion of Japanese-occupied or subjugated areas or to tighten 
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controls on the home front. Within the first two occupation 
years, 159 such institutions, with assets declared at 209 million 
yen, had been liquidated. A number of corporations, desig- 
nated “restricted concerns ”, were prohibited from engaging 
in transactions outside their normal course of business without 
prior 8.C.A.P. approval ; and a Holding Company Liquidation 
Commission was set up with power to liquidate the major 
holding companies. Mitsui and Mitsubishi, the two leading 
Zaibatsu concerns, were ordered to liquidate, anti-trust 
legislation was initiated and a Fair Trade Commission was set 
up to administer this legislation. In November 1947, orders 
were issued requiring control organisations and holding com- 
panies to file full reports and to submit plans for dissolution 
to the Fair Trade Commission. By 15 July 1948, the companies 
whose dissolution had been ordered by the Commission 
numbered 130. 

An even more important step in breaking up cartels was 
the enactment of the Elimination of Excessive Control of 
Economic Power Law of 9 December 1947, designed to end 
Zaibatsu control. It authorised the Holding Company Liquid- 
ation Commission to reorganise excessive economic con- 
centrations into independent companies in order to ensure 
a reasonable degree of competition and free enterprise. In 
February 1948, the Commission designated 257 industrial 
concerns and 68 distributive and service organisations as 
“ excessive concentrations”; and by August, orders had been 
issued to about 135 of these concerns to remove monopolistic 
and other undesirable features. 

The break-up of the big industrial monopolies, however, 
presented numerous difficulties. Alternative organisations 
could not be created rapidly for lack of a sufficiently large 
number of persons who were financially in a position to secure 
interests in such enterprises, nor could former executive and 
technical staff be easily replaced. More recently, great care 
has been taken in implementing the industrial reorganisation 
policy in order to make sure that production is not adversely 
affected. 


Measures to Increase Industrial Production. 


At the close of the war, Japanese industry was disintegrat- 
ing rapidly. Essential raw materials were scarce, and indus- 
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trial production had declined in 1946 to 32.5 per cent. of the 
volume in the years 1930-1934—less than a sixth of the war- 
time peak in 1941. The immediate aims of the occupation 
authorities were to eliminate the war potential of Japanese 
industry and to facilitate rapid economic recovery—more 
particularly, the revival and development of foreign trade— 
so that national solvency might be regained and dependence 
on the United States avoided. 

Directives were issued by the occupation authorities for the 
destruction of arsenals, aircraft factories and other plants 
specialising in the manufacture of materials for war. Machine 
tools, ballbearing plants, caustic soda plants, shipbuilding 
facilities, sulphuric acid plants and soda ash, chlorine, thermal, 
electric and munitions plants beyond the limits specified for 
the development of the national economy were assigned to 
reparations. In order to promote the rapid expansion of 
Japanese industry to the limits laid down by the Far Eastern 
Commission, a Reconstruction Finance Bank was set up to 
advance funds for the rehabilitation of essential industries; 
industries essential for rehabilitation were reinforced ; and 
essential raw materials such as coking coal, iron ore, petro- 
leum, salt and cotton were imported, and the development 
of the export trades and of coal mining were systematically 
encouraged by 8.C.A.P. The efforts made to increase the 
production and regulate the distribution of coal are parti- 
cularly noteworthy because the shortage of coal was the 
main bottleneck in industrial recovery. At the present time 
not only is coal production well above the 1930-1934 level, 
but the over-all monthly index of industrial production, 
which was 44.8 in December 1947, reached 64.0 twelve months 
later. 

In August 1948, the Japanese Government set 1953 as the 
target date for a return to the 1930-1934 living standards. It 
is estimated that in order to attain this goal, agricultural 
production would need to be increased to 10 per cent., and 
production in the mining industries to 45 per cent., above the 
1930-1934 output. The Rehabilitation Plan of the Govern- 
ment seeks to check inflation, and to resume large-scale foreign 
trade before 1951. According to present estimates, to reach 
the goals which have been set, the total value of exports in 
1953 would need to be 1,650 million dollars. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Labour Policy 


A programme of labour reforms has been one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of 8.C.A.P.’s plans to democratise Japan. 
The main features of this programme have been: (a) the 
enactment and enforcement of a protective labour code based 
on accepted international standards ; (b) the effective use of 
manpower resources through a system of free public employ- 
ment offices replacing former undesirable recruiting methods ; 
(c) the repeal of repressive labour legislation and the encou- 
ragement of a free and democratic labour movement; and 
(d) the promotion of sound industrial relations through col- 
lective bargaining. : 


Labour Conditions. 


The Labour Standards Law, which became fully effective 
in May 1948, extended protection to hitherto excluded employ- 
ments ; the hours of work of workers in such employments 
(except those engaged in agriculture and forestry) were limited 
to eight a day and forty-eight a week ; and the provision to 
them of regular rest intervals, a weekly day of rest and six 
days of paid holidays annually after one year of continuous 
employment was made obligatory. The minimum age for 
admission to employment in industry generally was raised 
to fifteen years, except in the case of young persons leaving 
school, for whom it was reduced to fourteen years. The 
Mariners’ Law of 1947 contained similar provisions for the 
protection of seamen. The Labourers’ Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law of 5 April 1947 required all employers employ- 
ing more than five persons to make provision for accident 
insurance, and the Unemployment Insurance Law of 1 Decem- 
ber 1947 set up a compulsory unemployment insurance scheme 
—the first such measure to be enforced in an Asian country. 
The Employment Security Law of 30 November 1947 estab- 
lished a system of free public employment offices, provided 
for vocational training, and abolished methods of recruit- 
ment through intermediaries such as professional recruiters 
or “labour bosses ”. 

Steps were taken to strengthen the administration of 
measures for the improvement of labour conditions. In April 
1947, a Labour Standards Bureau was established in the 
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Welfare Ministry to enforce protective labour legislation, and 
in August of the same year, a separate Ministry of Labour was 
set up for the first time. Separate bureaux or sections for 
employment security, labour policy, labour standards, ques- 
tions concerning women and minors, and labour statistics and 
research have been created in the Ministry. Under existing 
arrangements, the Labor Division of the Economic and Scien- 
tific Section, S.C.A.P., exercises a general surveillance over the 
labour policies and programmes of the Ministry of Labour 
and is ultimately responsible, among other things, for “ pro- 
moting the development and assuring the effective operation 
of legislation and administrative programmes to enhance the 
security, dignity and economic status of wage earners by 
means consistent with a democratic society ”. 


Manpower Organisation. 

The main aims and objectives in this field have been to 
reorganise employment offices, to provide facilities for voca- 
tional training, to alleviate unemployment by the institution 
of schemes of public works and of unemployment insurance, to 


eliminate intermediaries in the recruitment of labour and to 
organise special recruitment programmes for specific industries. 
There are at the present time about 415 public employment 
offices (known as public employment security offices) in the 
country, by means of which a total of about 150,000 workers 
are placed in employment in each month. Vocational training 
is co-ordinated with placement, and there are 390 public 
vocational training centres, with provision for a total of 39,600 
trainees in about 50 vocations. There is admittedly a con- 
siderable amount of evasion in respect of unemployment 
insurance ; however, in October 1948 a total of 25,071,574 yen 
was paid in unemployment benefit in respect of 67,603 claims. 
A public works programme to alleviate unemployment during 
the period of transition from war to peace was initiated in 
1946, which, at its peak, provided employment for about 
1,300,000 persons. The elimination of the “labour boss ” 
from labour organisations and of abuses arising from labour 
recruitment by private agencies has been one of the principal 
preoccupations of the authorities. They have also initiated 
special recruiting programmes to ensure that industries such 
as coal mining and textiles have an adequate labour supply ; 
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during 1946-47, the number of persons employed in coal mines 
increased from approximately 232,000 to 410,000, and in the 
textile industry from 173,000 to 183,000. 


Industrial Relations. 


The Trade Union Law adopted on 21 December 1945 
recognised for the first time in the history of the country the 
right of labour to combine for collective bargaining ; while 
the Labour Relations Adjustment Law of October 1946 
empowered the central and local labour relations committees, 
composed of equal numbers of employers, workers, and neutral 
or third party members, to conciliate, mediate, and arbitrate 
industrial disputes. 

One of the very first reforms called for by S.C.A.P. was 
to provide for “the encouragement of the unionisation of 
labour—that it may be clothed with such dignity as will 
permit it an influential voice in safeguarding the working man 
from exploitation and abuse, and raising his standard of living 
to a higher level”. In December 1946, this demand was 
reiterated by the Far Eastern Commission, which laid down 
sixteen guiding principles for the organisation of trade unions. 

The number of trade unions rose from 9 in October 1945 
to 35,376 in October 1948, while membership increased from 
5,072 to 6,639,939—more than fifteen times the previous peak 
figure of 420,589, recorded in 1936. Equally striking results 
were apparent in respect of the regulation of working condi- 
tions through collective agreements or by the conciliation of 
industrial disputes. The number of workers whose conditions 
of employment were regulated by written collective agree- 
ments was 4,475,031 in July 1947, and during the third occu- 
pation year (September 1947-August 1948) the labour relations 
committees handled cases which covered approximately 99 
per cent. of all the workers involved in disputes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As will have been seen from the foregoing brief survey of 
post-war labour policy in Japan, a great deal has been done 
during the last three or four years to reconstruct the national 
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economy and to raise, on that basis, a social edifice worthy of 
a major modern industrial country. Judging by the exper- 
ience of history, the consolidation of these gains in the critical 
years ahead when the country will be increasingly thrown 
upon its own spiritual and material resources will clearly 
depend upon three main factors: (1) the development of a 
strong, independent and responsible trade union movement ; 
(2) the readiness on the part of employers to contribute un- 
reservedly and in full measure to the evolution of an organisa- 
tion of industrial relations which will be at once supple, system- 
atic and inclusive of every sector of the national economy ; 
and (3) the reinforcement of the national economy in such a 
way that it can sustain high social standards and can be 
properly integrated with the world economy. All three factors 
are of equal importance. It would be idle to conceal that in 
existing circumstances the attainment of these conditions is 
fraught with the greatest difficulty. Modern industrial deve- 
lopment in Japan was achieved by forced marches, and the 
slow process of evolution which elsewhere took the best part 
of a century and a half or more was pressed into four or five 
decades. So spectacular was this result, especially in the few 
years preceding and succeeding the first world war, that it 
was generally overlooked, not only in Japan but elsewhere, 
that no marked social ferment prefaced the advent of the 
industrial revolution. Consequently, the development of the 
national consciousness of public responsibility lagged behind, 
while the concentration of wealth and power in a few hands 
by the widespread use of modern methods of production 
proceeded without let or hindrance. This disproportionate 
development was clearly revealed in the manner in which 
arbitrary, irresponsible and, as it ultimately proved, suicidal 
forces gained control of public policy and led the nation to 
the greatest disaster in its history. The retracing of the path 
to sanity is not, and cannot be, an easy task. 

There is good reason to suspect that the statistical returns 
in regard to the recent development of the trade union move- 
ment mentioned above are misleading. The existing organis- 
ation for the adjustment of industrial relations, far from being 
informed by a spirit of real co-operation between employers 
and workers, would seem rather to aim at the demonstration 
of an outward compliance with the standards set by the 
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occupation authorities. Although the subsidising of trade 
union activities by employers is forbidden by law, trade union 
officials as such apparently still continue to be carried on the 
payrolls of undertakings, and unions maintain large staffs— 
“manyfold more than would be engaged by trade unions in 
the United States or Great Britain”. It is alleged that em- 
ployers continue the practice of giving “ strike pay ” to the 
workers. Persons with managerial responsibilities seem to be 
freely admitted to trade union membership. 

On the other hand, there is the constant risk, aggravated 
in the unsettled conditions of the transition from war to peace, 
of the trade union movement being dominated by politics 
and becoming a mere appendage to political parties. Since the 
end of the war, two major national federations have been estab- 
lished—the Sodomei, or National Federation of Labor Unions, 
and the Sanbetsu, or National Congress of Industrial Unions— 
and they have increasingly tended to associate themselves 
with the political parties of the Right and the Left respectively. 

As has been mentioned above, far-reaching legislative and 
administrative measures have been introduced in the last 
few years for the improvement of labour conditions. It is 
undeniable that, measured by the existing conditions before 
and during the war, these reforms have had a most beneficial 
effect. These benefits would seem, however, to be confined 
to the larger undertakings. It cannot be overlooked in this 
connection that it is in the smaller establishments, with ten 
persons or less, that the large majority of industrial workers 
are employed. The enforcement of protective labour legis- 
lation in these establishments, scattered in remote parts of 
the country, is not easy. The labour inspectors seem to be as 
yet inexperienced, and the courts reluctant to inflict severe 
penalties for infringements of the law. In a speech broadcast 
on 1 February 1949, the Chief of the Labor Division of the 
Economic and Scientific Section, G.H.Q., 8.C.A.P., observed : 


Thousands of employers are not paying the premiums required 
by the Unemployment Insurance and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. Many employers are collecting the workers’ share of the pre- 
miums and withholding these, as well as their own share, from the 
Government. The Labour Standards Law is being constantly violated, 
a relatively small proportion of labour bosses have been eliminated, 
and undemocratic recruiting and hiring practices are still being 
followed in various industries. 
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It needs also to be noted that real wages, which even 
before the war were appreciably lower than those in other 
industrial countries, have dropped considerably as a result 
of the wartime and post-war inflation. Wages are particularly 
low in the textile industry, where in November 1948 the 
average monthly earnings per worker, according to the 
December 1948 issue of Japanese Economic Statistics, were 
2,996 yen, as against an average of 7,017 yen for all manu- 
facturing industries. Even this figure of about 3,000 yen 
gives too favourable a picture of the level of earnings in the 
textile industry, as it is swollen by the larger earnings of the 
small proportion of men employed therein. Women and girls 
constitute the bulk of the workers in the industry, and in their 
case the monthly average was no more than 2,352 yen. It 
should be added, however, that in this industry arrangements 
for the board and lodging of workers at a low cost are most 
common and many facilities for the promotion of the worker’s 
welfare are especially provided. According to particulars 
published by the All-Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
for instance, the monthly earnings of the workers in that 
industry averaged 5,170 yen in the last quarter of 1948 ; this 
figure, however, includes any cost to the employers of providing 
board and lodging to their workers. 

A striking, and to the outsider puzzling, feature of the 
wage structure in Japanese industry is its great complexity. 
In most cases the basic wage constitutes only a small fraction 
of the total cash earnings, which are for the most part made 
up of a bewildering variety of allowances. One case disclosed 


the following pattern : 


Monthly earnings 


Family allowance 

Early attendance and overtime allowances 
Full attendance allowance 

Incentive allowance 

Commodity allowance 

Service seniority allowance 

Special job allowance 
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There are, besides, bonuses of one kind or another to be 
added and charges for accommodation in the dormitory or 
other social services to be deducted. Such complicated com- 
putation easily lends itself to serious abuses. 

Another feature of Japanese industrial life is the well- 
known dormitory system, or the accommodation of workers 
employed in an undertaking in buildings on the factory 
premises with arrangements for board and lodging. Not all 
undertakings have such dormitories, and only in a very few is 
the entire labour force so accommodated. The practice is 
sufficiently widespread, however, to constitute a distinctive 
characteristic, and is particularly prevalent in the textile 
industry. In this respect, as in so many others, large under- 
takings employing hundreds or thousands of workers are much 
better off than the small-scale establishments with a couple 
of hundred persons or less on their payrolls. It is true that 
dormitories attached to the large modern establishments are 
in many ways most attractive, especially when account is 
taken of the conditions in workers’ tenements in most indus- 
trial cities, particularly in Asia. A real effort has been made 
during the occupation to reform the dormitory system. The 
Labour Standards Law of 1947 contains special provisions 
designed to protect the private life of workers in dormitories 
and to associate them fully with the management of the dor- 
mitories. The effect of living at the place of work, under the 
care of the management, is, nevertheless, hardly conducive 
to the development of initiative or responsibility on the part 
of the workers, who are mainly recruited from the country- 
side and have known no other way of life than unquestioning 
submission to paternalism. 

An essential condition, in the last analysis, for the raising 
of labour standards in the smaller undertakings is economic 
reconstruction leading to greater productivity, particularly 
when it is borne in mind that the total population of the 
country is probably already in excess of 80 million and that it 
is still expanding with considerable rapidity. The total 
population was 55.4 million in 1920 and 72.4 million in 1945. 
The rate of natural increase has apparently risen latterly and 
is at present about 1.5 million a year. In addition, 6.05 million 
Japanese have been repatriated since the war. It must also 
be remembered that, as a result of the war, the resources 
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represented by the oversea dependencies and shipping can 
no longer be counted upon. The bulk of the population, 
which is still stupefied by the disaster that has befallen it, 
is gradually awakening to this situation with a feeling akin 
to dismay. While it is hardly possible to under-rate the predi- 
cament in which the country is placed, morbid pessimism is 
by no means justified. A land with a people as industrious, 
adaptable, patient and capable of forging ahead as the Japanese 
need not despair of the future. As has been proved in the case 
of several small countries of Europe, meagre natural resources 
do not necessarily constitute an insurmountable obstacle to 
progress. 

The importance of economic reconstruction as the basis 
for an improvement of the standard of living is fully recognised 
by the occupation authorities and by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The Government has accepted the three principles of 
“no subsidies, no deficit loans and no official price increases ” 
to finance wage increases, as well as a nine-point directive 
outlining an economic stabilisation programme, which was 
issued jointly by the United States Departments of the Army 
and State on 19 December 1948. A labour-management con- 
ference in January 1949, sponsored by the Economic and 
Scientific Section of 8.C.A.P., assented to the principle that 
wage stabilisation should be attained “by correcting price 
structure inequities, improving real wages, abolishing the 
black market and equalising the tax burden ”, without recourse 
to subsidies, price revisions and deficit financing. The Eco- 
nomic Adviser to 8.C.A.P., Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, who was in 
Japan last winter, expressed the view that it is urgent to 
place the national economy on a stable basis by expanding 
production and exports at competitive prices and by balancing 
the budget. 

During the inflationary period of transition from war to 
peace, industrialists seem to have met any rise in the cost of 
production owing to an increase in the cost of living and the 
consequent rise in wages by recourse to Government subsidies 
or other assistance, or by passing on the burden to the con- 
sumer. Mutual accommodation between employers and 
workers in a genuine spirit of compromise would be an ines- 
capable necessity for the enforcement of the economic stabili- 
sation programme outlined above, since the employers could 
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no longer pass on to others the burden of an increase in costs of 
production due to a rise in wages, nor could the workers ignore 
the economic condition of the country in making their demands. 

In the case of Japan, the expansion of export trades is an 
indispensable condition for the reinforcement of the national 
economy in view of its large and growing population and 
meagre natural resources. This is fully recognised in all res- 
ponsible circles. There is ample evidence that, notwithstanding 
the serious dislocation caused by the war, economic recovery 
can be accelerated. Many of the larger undertakings in a large 
range of export industries are in a position to cope with large 
orders and are looking forward to the re-establishment of the 
channels of trade. These undertakings can satisfy the present 
demand for capital goods, such as electrical and communica- 
tions appliances, equipment and machinery, textile and mining 
machinery, rolling stock and vehicles, and machine tools for 
development schemes, from economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries, particularly in Asia, provided that such trade is facili- 
tated. It may be recalled in this connection that the Third 
Session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.), held in June 1948, adopted a 
resolution on the contribution of the Japanese economy to 
the reconstruction and development of the E.C.A.F.E. region, 
stating that “the industrial capacity of Japan, within the 
limits which may be permitted to Japan by the Far Eastern 
Commission and the Peace Settlement, when concluded, can 
be utilised to supply a proportion of the essential requirements 
of the other countries in the E.C.A.F.E. region in respect of 
several categories of capital equipment, materials and con- 
sumer goods ”, with the recommendation that “the Govern- 
ments in the E.C.A.F.E. region give immediate consideration 
to the possibility of entering into working arrangements with 
Japan for the supply of capital goods, materials and consumer 
goods needed by them, in exchange for raw materials and 
other goods”. This recommendation was reiterated in the 
following session, which met at Lapstone; and in his report to 
the Committee of the Whole of E.C.A.F.E., which met at 
Bangkok in March-April 1949, the Executive Secretary of the 
Commission observed : 


There exists considerable scope for a rapid expansion in the 
trade of the E.C.A.F.E. countries with Japan, enabling them to obtain 
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capital goods for their rehabilitation and development, provided that 
arrangements can be made to meet Japan’s food and raw material 
needs in return. It should be emphasised that what is envisaged 
is not a return to the pre-war pattern of the region’s trade with 
Japan, in which, broadly speaking, Japan imported primary commo- 
dities and exported manufactured consumer goods, thus establishing 
an overwhelming lead industrially over the countries of the E.C.A.F.E. 
region. The emphasis now is on the procurement of capital goods 
from Japan, which will enable the countries of the region to diversify 
their economies and to protect themselves the re-emergence of 
Japan as a dominant economic power in the Far East. 


The Japanese economy must needs be reintegrated with 
the world economy not only in the interests of Japan but of 
the world as a whole. The sooner this is done the better. 
There can, however, be little hope of such reintegration until 
there is the assurance that the efforts made in Japan to improve 
labour standards and social conditions generally will be main- 
tained and redoubled. It is as imperative that Japan should 
learn to appreciate the anxieties of other countries in respect 
of unrestricted trade with Japan as that Japan’s needs should 
be widely understood. The first steps in the association of 
Japan with international conferences have already been taken. 
The Governing Body invited S.C.A.P. to send observer delega- 
tions from Japan to the Coal Mines Committee at Pittsburgh 
in May this year and to the 32nd Session of the Conference 
at Geneva. These invitations were most cordially accepted 
by the Supreme Commander, who is deeply solicitous of pro- 
moting the welfare and prosperity of the Japanese people. 
Many of Japan’s acute national problems cannot find a satis- 
factory solution without sustained international assistance. 





Post-War Trends in Social Security 


Income Security: II? 


ADEQUACY OF PROTECTION 


In order that the protection afforded in any contingency 
may be considered adequate, not only must the rate of the 
benefit meet some standard of adequacy, but the benefit itself 
must also be payable as long as the loss resulting from the 
contingency persists and be available whenever the contin- 
gency occurs, subject only to such limitations of rate and 
availability as are necessary to prevent substantial abuse on 
the part of claimants or beneficiaries. There are thus three 
aspects to the question of adequacy of protection : the rate of 
benefit, the duration of the payment, and the qualifying 
period of work or contribution which must have been fulfilled 
at the time the contingency occurs. 

It is not possible to examine systematically in this article 
these three aspects of the new income security systems; a 
few general remarks and some references to particular new 
trends must suffice. The ideal of adequacy is most often 
attained in the series of benefits provided for victims of 
employment injury ; sickness benefits, too, are often fairly 
high, and the qualifying period, if imposed at all, is short. 
The deficiencies of income security systems are chiefly evident 
in their pension provisions, where considerations of cost 
become very grave. 

The level of benefits is a primary question for the design 
of an income security system. There is, broadly speaking, a 
choice between two principles for fixing the level. On the 
one hand, there is the principle that the benefit should, or 
should tend to, maintain the previous standard of living of 
the individual concerned : in that case, the scale of benefits 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LIX, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 668-683. 
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is graded to correspond with that of wages. On the other 
hand, the principle adopted may be simply to guarantee 
benefit at a flat rate corresponding more or less to a minimum 
of subsistence, which may be derived from family budget 
studies or, as the Income Security Recommendation suggests, 
from the wages of unskilled workers. In practice, it is difficult 
to realise completely the principle of the maintenance of the 
previous standard of living. The other alternative is unsatis- 
factory, notably as applied to short-term benefits, because it 
is often impracticable for the individual to compress his 
expenditure down to the level of a subsistence minimum, 
because some items, such as rent, cannot be quickly altered. 
Whichever may be the main principle followed, the long-term 
benefits are, more often than not, on a lower level than that 
of benefits intended to meet temporary emergencies. Where 
benefits are fixed at a flat rate, the presumption is that any 
individual who is able and willing to secure for himself addi- 
tional protection will do so by saving, through private insur- 
ance, or through membership of a mutual benefit society or 
group insurance plan. On the contrary, where benefits 
approximate to the previous wages of the individual, any 
supplementary protection may seem unnecessary for most 
people, and saving will be largely reduced. It is worth remark- 
ing that only countries in which monetary depreciation has 
not been very serious have adopted the subsistence principle. 
In other countries, where pre-war savings have lost most of 
their value, it seems as if the mass of the workers have preferred, 
for the future, to entrust to the income security system the 
entire responsibility for providipg adequate protection ; for 
the present, however, pensioners have to content themselves 
with subsistence benefits, which supplement the pension rights 
or savings accumulated before the depreciation. 

A factor conducive to inequality of rates of benefit but 
greater adequacy to need is the provision, ever more frequently 
introduced into income security systems, for the maintenance 
of dependants. 

The income security system of the United Kingdom and 
that planned for the United States include a comprehensive 
scheme of assistance intended to assure a minimum of sub- 
sistence in all circumstances to all individuals who, for any 
reason, fail to qualify for benefits in virtue of contributions. 
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Pensions 


Flat-rate pensions which are explicitly or implicitly fixed 
in relation to a subsistence standard have been adopted in 
the laws of Australia, Iceland, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
and in the plans of Argentina, Egypt, Norway and Guatemala. 
In the three Scandinavian countries, there is neither means 
test nor qualifying period, and the pension for a single person 
is uniform throughout each region in which a given cost of 
living prevails. In Australia, the award of a pension is subject 
to a means test, albeit a liberal one, and there is no qualifying 
period other than a period of residence. In the systems of 
Egypt and the United Kingdom, only the maximum rate of 
the pension is uniform, and the right to the pension at the 
full rate is conditional on the regular payment of contributions 
between the date of becoming subject to the system and the 
date when the contingency occurs, with allowance for periods 
of sickness and the like. 

According to the laws and plans of the remaining countries 
included in this survey, pensions are related in some way to 
the past earnings of the individual. In almost all these systems 
the pension for a single person is a composite sum, comprising 
a basic portion and an increment which is always a small 
percentage of the individual’s average earnings for each year 
of belonging to the system or each year in excess of the 
qualifying period. 

For invalidity and survivors’ pensions, what is significant 
is the basic portion, which becomes available on completion 
of the qualifying period. The basic portions of the invalidity 
and old-age pensions and the aggregate of the basic portions 
of the pensions payable to survivors are in most of these 
systems identical. They are equal to 65 per cent. of average 
earnings in Brazil and 40 per cent. in the Dominican Republic. 
In Czechoslovakia and the United States, the basic portion 
itself is in two parts. Intheformer country it consists of a flat 
rate on which is superimposed 20 per cent. of average earnings. 
In the United States, according to the plan, it would be com- 
puted at 50 per cent. of average earnings up to a certain low 
maximum, plus 15 per cent. of earnings in excess of that 
maximum. The pension provided for in the French system 
is constructed differently : the invalidity and normal old-age 
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pensions are both equal to 40 per cent. of average earnings. 
As a broad generalisation it may be asserted that the basic 
portion of composite pensions tends to be larger than was 
usual before the war. 

If invalidity and survivors’ pensions are to constitute 
adequate protection, they must, besides being substantial, 
also be available after only a short qualifying period. In 
Belgium and France, the maximum pension becomes available 
very soon—after not more than six months of belonging to 
the system in Belgium and after twelve months in France. 
The Brazilian plan provides for a period of three years, and 
the Czechoslovak law for one of four years. 

Much longer periods are often prescribed for entitlement 
to old-age pensions : twelve, fifteen, twenty or even twenty- 
five years may be required. But, in the case of new systems 
that replace old ones and preserve—as they always do—rights 
acquired under the latter, long periods do not cause extensive 
hardship. 

New devices, which vary the length of the qualifying 
period according to the opportunities of the individual, are, 
however, coming to be adopted. Thus, under the United 
Kingdom system and the plans of Egypt and the United 
States, a minimum period of a few years only need be com- 
pleted, and thereafter it is merely necessary that contributions 
should be paid with a certain regularity until the contingency, 
whatever its nature, occurs. Under the systems of Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, the qualifying period for invalidity and sur- 
vivors’ pensions will normally be proportional, as it were, to 
the age at which the contingency occurs. 

In these last-mentioned countries there is a further refine- 
ment of the qualifying period, which, with respect to the 
old-age pension, is made shorter according to the degree of 
arduousness of the occupation. 

Whether benefits are at a subsistence level or are related 
to previous earnings, provision ought to be made against the 
effect of significant movements in the cost of living on the 
adequacy of the amounts. Income security does not exist if 
there is no guarantee that benefits, and especially pensions, 
will not lose their value as the result of monetary depreciation. 
The problems of adjusting benefits to such amounts are 
referred to in a later section of this article. 
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Short-Term Benefits 


A tabular summary is presented below, giving the main 
features of the short-term benefits provided by the new 
income security systems—to the number of thirteen—that 
are now in operation, and by the present Norwegian system, 
since the plan does not propose any essential alteration of its 
features. 

It will be seen that in systems which proportion the benefit 
to wages, 50 per cent. is now, as it was before the war, fairly 
typical. The subsequent introduction of family allowances 
in a number of countries has made this group of benefits more 
adequate than the figure of 50 per cent. would suggest. 

The most interesting and novel development disclosed by 
the summary is the tendency to equalise the benefits in respect 
of different contingencies. 

The rates of benefit for sickness and for temporary inca- 
pacity due to employment injury are now the same in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France (for the first month), India and 
Yugoslavia. They are the same for these two contingencies 
and for unemployment in Norway. Australia and the United 
Kingdom have the same rate for sickness and unemployment. 

On the other hand, the tradition of sharp differences in 
favour of employment injury benefits is maintained in Aus- 
tralia, Iceland, Mexico, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
They are easier to understand in the Australian and Swedish 
systems, where the sickness benefit is on the subsistence level 
and the employment injury benefit is proportional to wages. 
What is highly novel are the two sets of flat-rate benefits in 
Iceland and the United Kingdom: the sickness benefit is 
evidently on the subsistence level, but the principle determin- 
ing the higher rate of the employment injury is not clear. 

As regards waiting periods, a new development is the 
abolition of the waiting period in the case of employment 
injury benefit. 

Longer maximum durations than were usual before the 
war are to be observed in several systems for both sickness 
and unemployment benefits. 
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SHORT-TERM BENEFITS FOR SINGLE PERSONS IN CERTAIN INCOME 
SECURITY SYSTEMS OPERATING IN APRIL 1949 





Country 
and contingency 


Qualifying 
period 


Waiting | 
period | 
(days) | 


Maximum 
duration 





Australia 
Sickness 
Employment injury 


| Unemployment. . | 


| Belgium 
| Sickness 
| Employment injury 


| 


Unemployment . . 


| Bulgaria 
| Employment injury 
Unemployment. . | 


Czechoslovakia 
Sickness and em- | 


ployment injury . | 


Dominican Republic 


France 


6 weeks in | 


9 months 


| 60 hours in 


Employment injury 


Unemployment... . 


Employment injury 


3 months 


6 months 





| 25s. weekly 


66 */,% of wage 


| 25s. weekly 


60 % of wage 
50% of wage for 


first month, then | 


66 */; % 
50% of unskilled 


worker’s wage 


| 65% of wage 


65 % of wage 


| 66 #/,% of wage 


| 100 % of low wage 
| down to 50% of | 





high wage; bene- 
fit increased by 
10% after 13 
weeks and 15% 
after 26 weeks 


50 % of wage 


| 50% of wage 


50% of wage for 


Unlimited 


| 


Till £1,000 
paid 
Unlimited 


| 1 year 


Unlimited 
| 

Unlimited 

6or 12 months | 


Unlimited 
12 weeks 


1 year 


| 26 weeks 


| 

6 months 
to 3 years 

Unlimited 


first month, then | 


66 */, % 


100-150 frs. daily, 


according to place 
of residence, for 
first 12 months, 


Unlimited 


then 50-80 frs.daily | 


Varies according to 
cost-of-living 
region 

Flat rate, uniform 
throughout coun- 
try, higher than 
for sickness 
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SHORT-TERM BENEFITS FOR SINGLE PERSONS IN CERTAIN INCOME 
SECURITY SYSTEMS OPERATING IN APRIL 1949 (conel.) 





Country 
and contingency 


Qualifying 
period 


Waiting 
period 
(days) 


Maximum 
duration 





Employment injury 


Norway 
Sickness 
Employment injury 
Unemployment. . 


Sweden 
Sickness .... 
Employment injury 


Turkey 


Employment injury | 


United Kingdom 
Sickness 


Employment injury 


Unemployment. . 


Yugoslavia 


Employment injury 





4 months in 
6 months 


26 weeks or | 


156 weeks 








50% of wage 


” ” 


weeks, then 48 % 
75 % of wage 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 


3 kr. daily 
About 66 */, % of 
wage 





3, unless 50% of wage 
incapa- | 
city | 
exceeds | 
15 days | 


26s. weekly 


45s. weekly 
26s. weekly 





50-100 % of wage 
according to ar- 
duousness and du- 


40% of wage for | 
first 13 weeks, then | 
| 44%, for next 13 | 


About 60 % of wage | 





contribution 
weeks 





extended in | 
some cases | 





1-2 years 


ration of previous | 


employment 


” 


| 3 months 
! — 
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Family Allowances and Dependants’ Supplements 


As already noted, about half of the new income security 
laws and plans provide for family allowances (Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia). The 
rate of the allowance does not vary with the current or previous 
earnings of the beneficiary, but under several of the schemes 
the rate per child increases with the number of eligible children. 
In France, the allowance per child is proportional to the local 
minimum wage, and the scale of the allowance is practically 
twice as high where only one parent is an employee; the 
result is that an unskilled worker whose wife does not earn 
and who has three children receives twice the income of his 
fellow, married or not, who has no children. In other coun- 
tries, family allowances are on a lower scale: 5 per cent. of 
the average wage of an industrial worker is perhaps a typical 
figure for the second child of the family (for the first, there 
may be no allowance). 

All these family allowances are continued—in some cases 
at an increased rate—while the breadwinner is receiving 
another social security benefit for loss of earnings. In France, 
@ person with three or more children is entitled to sickness 
benefit at a higher rate, as well as to family allowances. 

In the systems of the Dominican Republic, Egypt and the 
United States, which do not provide for family allowances, 
benefits are supplemented in respect of children. Supplements 
for the housewife are payable, not only in the systems which 
provide flat-rate benefits (Australia, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
United Kingdom), but also in those whose benefits are related 
to wages (Dominican Republic, United States); the French 
system, as already mentioned, makes provision for the house- 
wife under its family allowance scheme. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In the matter of administration, the idea of social security 
seems to imply logically the centralisation of authority in a 
single institution possessing nation-wide competence. For 
social security requires the community to assume responsibility 
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for its members, and to protect all of them in accordance 
with a single set of principles, without other exceptions than 
national interest would justify. The community, in its role 
of guarantor of social security, should thus present itself as a 
national mutual benefit society, offering an identical scheme 
of benefits to all its members. 

Each of the twenty-three social security systems considered 
in this article, except that of Belgium, is characterised by the 
centralisation of authority in the hands of a ministry which 
directly manages the system or of a national institution which 
is self-governing under the supervision of the Government. 
Formerly, sickness and maternity insurance would be admi- 
nistered by a multitude of small funds invested with the power 
of fixing, within limits, benefits and contributions, and en- 
joying or suffering the consequences of good or bad manage- 
ment and fortune. Special pension schemes for privileged 
occupational groups of salaried employees as a class had been 
set up by statute in many countries. These autonomies and 
privileges have disappeared or are disappearing. 

The social security system is directly managed by a depart- 
ment of State in Australia, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States ; local administration is entrusted to agencies 
of the department. True, the present system in Sweden 
provides for the continuance of sickness funds having power 
to fix their contributions, but the influential Social Care 
Committee has now proposed that the local administration 
of pensions and of sickness, maternity and unemployment 
benefits should be entrusted to a single committee in each 
locality, as the agent of the department of State ; the State- 
subsidised unemployment insurance, of a voluntary nature, 
would, however, remain in the hands of the trade unions. The 
United Kingdom system provides for the creation of central 
and local councils, having advisory functions, and including 
representatives of employers, employees and friendly societies. 
The other systems, except that of Belgium, are administered 
by an autonomous State -institution. The managing bodies 
of these institutions in the Dominican Republic, France, 
Guatemala, India, Mexico and Turkey include representatives 
of employers and employees ; in those of Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia, there is representation of employees but not of 
employers. In Iceland, the members of the governing body 
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and the State institute are elected by the Legislature. All 
these institutions have medical experts or medical represen- 
tatives sitting on their governing bodies. 

The local administration of the Bulgarian, Czechoslovak 
and French systems is entrusted to elected bodies. The 
Yugoslav system provides for setting up agencies within the 
larger undertakings, so as to obtain the closest contact with 
the workers. 

In several countries the pre-war multiplicity of institutions 
remains, but preparations are being made for their gradual 
unification. The method adopted in Argentina, Bolivia and 
Colombia, and proposed in Brazil and Italy, involves the 
creation of a central institution within which the existing 
institutions take their place as sections, the central institution 
then proceeding to co-ordinate their activities and impose on 
them the observance of uniform policies. 

The administrative structure of the Belgian system is 
peculiar, and is the result of the circumstances in which the 
system originated. The voluntary co-operation of all the 
existing institutions—mutual benefit societies, family allow- 
ance funds, and the State savings and pension fund—enabled 
an improved and more complete system to be set up immedi- 
ately after the war. One new agency was, however, created: a 
common organisation for collecting contributions and dis- 
tributing them to the institutions concerned. In Belgium, too, 
a new type of organisation has been set up by employers to 
take over the clerical and accounting work which the social 
security system requires of them ; this is particularly helpful 
to small employers. 

In Portugal, where the social security system is applied 
through independent occupational funds, there have developed 
spontaneously several joint services for the execution of certain 
common functions: medical care organisation, mechanical 
accounting, housing activity, public relations. 


THE FINANCING OF SocrAL SECURITY 
From the preceding sections it may be seen that in many 


countries social security is tending to supersede social insurance, 
not suddenly, but by a process of gradual development. This 
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process is also evident—and is in fact even more marked—in 
the methods of financing the schemes. 

In the financing of social security are found all the elements 
that were already present in social insurance, at any rate in 
germ. Some features or even tendencies that could be dis- 
cerned in social insurance systems have expanded, though 
without any revolution in theory. This was, in fact, quite 
natural. Well before the end of the second world war there 
was an urge, exemplified by the Atlantic Charter and the 
Beveridge Plan, to widen the scope of social insurance in the 
direction of the more comprehensive notion of social security. 
Very shortly after the end of the war the first positive results 
were achieved, especially in Belgium, France and Great 
Britain. But at the time, the national economies were impover- 
ished by the immense war effort and in some cases by enemy 
occupation. In addition, reconstruction on a vast scale was 
of the greatest urgency and the workers had to be spurred 
to renewed efforts. And furthermore, many countries were 
faced with a more or less rapidly depreciating currency and 
were unable either to arrest the process or to foretell its end 
and its ultimate effects. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in order to finance the social security schemes which it was 
considered essential to introduce, the most varied means should 
have been employed, regardless of theoretical considerations 
and sometimes even in contradiction to the classical theories, 
owing to the urgency of immediate action. 

It would thus be wrong to treat the financing of social 
security as involving new principles, different from those 
underlying social insurance finance, or to claim that the prin- 
ciples adopted had been fully worked out and given their final 
form. All that is called for here, therefore, is to deduce certain 
general tendencies from the course of events and development 
of ideas, and to show by a few examples how it was that these 
tendencies, which were not previously unknown, took shape 
and brought about practical achievements, many of them 
innovations and the rest, at least, never before attempted on 
so wide a scale. Even so, it should be recognised that in the 
development of so complex an economic and social pheno- 
menon fundamental tendencies can be discerned only at a 
remove, as it were, when the historical phase has been reached, 
and that the present attempt may prove to be premature. 
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Social Security in the National Economy 


In the financing of many social insurance systems, the 
chief purpose had long been to place on a firm foundation not 
only the short-term but also the long-term financial equi- 
librium of an institution that served both to administer and 
to guarantee the system. This institution, as far as possible, 
was organised in such a way as to achieve financial autonomy. 
Insured persons and employers were represented on the 
governing body, which had full right and indeed a duty to 
confine itself to making the institution which it administered 
work smoothly and prosperously. However, it had of course 
been observed that as soon as an insurance scheme had grown 
fairly extensive, its development became a matter for consider- 
ation in the financial, economic and social policy of the country 
as a whole. 

In social security it may be said that the notion of financial 
autonomy of any particular system is tending to be displaced 
by that of a comprehensive survey of the position of social 
security in relation to the national economy. In the first 
place, it is admitted that it matters little whether a 
given branch of insurance shows a deficit, provided that 
there is compensation elsewhere to restore the financial 
balance of the whole. Account is taken of the various parts 
played by social security: the aid it gives to the general 
health services as well as that which it receives from them ; 
the contribution it makes to health policy, for example, by 
setting up medical centres ; its replacing of individual saving 
and the compensation it provides when savings are swallowed 
up by currency depreciation. The starting-point is the fact 
that the expenditures to be covered by social security cannot 
be compressed, because the aim is to maintain human capital 
(through preventive and curative care and the guarantee of a 
minimum of subsistence) and to reconstitute it by means of a 
rise in the birth rate (family allowances). 

Taken as a whole, the function of social security is seen to 
be that of redistributing income. In several countries, the 
contributions of insured persons and employers tend to be 
regarded as a special wage (deferred, indirect, social), which 
must therefore be taken into account, along with the direct 
wage, in the study of economic problems. This means that 
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social security is closely linked with the reconstruction and 
re-equipment effort demanded of the population as a whole ; 
it makes this effort acceptable by preventing it from bearing 
too heavily upon particular groups of workers, which would 
endanger the entire rehabilitation programme. Conversely, 
social security must also depend on the volume of production 
and increase along with it. In short, the protective measures 
that make up social security are not contemplated from the 
social aspect alone but jointly with the economy of the 
country : the work connected with it and the decisions arising 
from it tend to rest upon a concept in which social security is 
integrated with the economy of the country. 

Consequently, account is taken more often than before of 
the proportion between the resources available for social 
security and the national revenue. It may be noted that the 
new issue of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, for 1947-1948, 
presents a table showing for a large number of countries the 
total receipts from social insurance contributions and subsidies 
and the total expenditure; a comparison between these 
figures and the table of total wages and salaries should be of 
interest, provided that it is made with the necessary caution. 

The most typical example of all, perhaps, is that of Czecho- 
slovakia, where the new Social Insurance Act is closely related 
to the Five-Year Plan, which is designed not merely to increase 
production but also, correlatively, to widen the scope of social 
protection. It may actually be said that national insurance 
forms a part of the Five-Year Plan. The development of 
production is to bring in its train a parallel development of 
social insurance, since the portion of the national revenue set 
aside for insurance is fixed at 13 per cent. for the first five 
years (16.5 per cent. of total wages and salaries). Further, 
national insurance is intended to encourage the workers to 
take up work of particular importance to the national economy. 
In addition, the structure and development of national insur- 
ance is to be closely related to the programme of social invest- 
ment embodied in the Five-Year Plan, which provides, inter 
alia, for the setting up and equipping of preventive and 
curative medical centres. 

In Argentina, also, the establishment of a national insur- 
ance scheme has been planned within the framework of a five- 
year plan. 
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Another example which brings out clearly what has been 
said above may be found in a provision of section 3 of the 
British National Insurance Act of 1 August 1946, the first 
paragraph of which reads as follows : 


Where it appears to the Treasury expedient so to do with a 
view to maintaining a stable level of employment they may by order 
direct that contributions, instead of being paid at the rates set out 
in the First Schedule to this Act, shall for such periods as may be 
specified by or determined in accordance with the order, be paid 
at such higher or lower rates, subject to the next following subsection, 
as may be so specified or determined. 


Thus, “ with a view to maintaining a stable level of employ- 
ment ”, the Treasury has authority to reduce social insurance 
contributions in the event of an economic depression, and so 
to set free funds for immediate consumption, thereby tending 
to stimulate production ; similarly, it may raise the contri- 
butions during a period of prosperity, which would help to 
combat inflationary tendencies. 

It has already been implied in the foregoing that a general 
social security system cannot be shielded against any extensive 
unemployment crisis afflicting the country. Unemployment 
insurance may be sufficient in normal times, but during a 
crisis it cannot meet the emergency ; at the most, it can act 
as a palliative. Social security is thus inconceivable apart 
from a policy of full employment, as was clearly expressed in 
the third basic assumption of the Beveridge Report. 


Financial Resources 


Since its early days social insurance has drawn upon the 
following sources for its income: (a) contributions paid by 
insured persons and employers ; (b) the so-called participation 
of the public authorities, which in fact consists in appropria- 
tions in a public budget (such participation may take a variety 
of forms: subsidies of all kinds, taxes, social levies, etc.) ; 
(c) income from its capital. In view of the considerations set 
forth above, it is not surprising to find that all these sources 
are still being drawn upon and that here, too, the transition 
to social security has been made without any radical revolu- 
tion. As arule, insured persons and employers are still required 
to pay contributions, whether at a flat rate, or graduated 
according to wage categories, or fixed in proportion to wages ; 
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and in some cases the total amount, expressed as a percentage 
of wages, is higher than ever before (for example, 25 per cent. 
in Belgium, 34.5 per cent. in France, 22.8 per cent. in Czecho- 
slovakia, 28 per cent. in Yugoslavia). 

The contributions are not always divided equally between 
employers and workers ; in France, for example, the employer’s 
share of the total contribution in respect of sickness, maternity, 
old age, invalidity and death is fixed at 10 per cent. of the wage 
and the insured person’s share at only 6 percent. This matter is 
less important when the whole of the contribution is regarded 
as an indirect wage, a view that has also sometimes led, in 
the opposite sense, to making the employer no longer solely 
liable for compensation for employment injuries and to drawing 
on the contributions of the insured persons (in equal parts in 
the United Kingdom). There is a connection between this 
trend and the concept that sickness or invalidity due to an 
employment injury should be covered in the same way as 
when the same physical injury is due to any other cause. 
Further, a certain number of countries are showing a ten- 
dency to make no deductions at all from the insured person’s 
wage, as in Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Rumania and in 
the Italian plan for social insurance reform, as also in Czecho- 
slovakia, where, however, under the provisional regulations 
the insured person is still expected to pay a contribution. 

Although the amounts set aside for social security have 
been showing an upward tendency and even form an increas- 
ingly large proportion of total wages, it cannot be said that in 
all cases greater use has been made of public funds : in France, 
for example, the social security system for non-agricultural 
workers has, on the contrary, become completely autonomous 
and no longer receives any State aid. 

When social security is widened and becomes national in 
scope, covering all or most of the population, the contributions 
tend to take on the character of a tax, which may be incorporated 
with other taxes as a whole or, on the contrary, may be levied 
as a special form of income tax or as an indirect tax. In 
Sweden, for example, the national pension scheme is financed 
as to eight ninths out of the State budget (all taxes) and as to 
the remaining one ninth by a special tax, fixed at one per cent. 
of income. In Switzerland the Confederation draws on the 
proceeds of an indirect tax on tobacco and spirits for the sums 
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required for its contribution to the Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Compensation Fund, amounting, as provided by 
law, to “160 million francs during the first twenty years 
following the coming into force of the present law ; 280 million 
francs during the succeeding ten years ; and 350 million francs 
from the 31st year following the coming into force of the 
present law ”. 

The assimilation of social security contributions with 
taxes tends to the graduation of rates—as in the case of taxes ; 
this system is applied in Australia and is also instituted under 
the basic law of 1947 governing the national social insurance 
system in Argentina. 

In the new Norwegian plan there appear, side by side, a 
special income tax, employers’ contributions and subsidies of 
the public authorities. 

Recourse may also be had to social taxes on specified 
commodities the proceeds of which are earmarked directly 
for the financing of social security, as in Greece and in Bolivia 
(tax on certain ore exports) under the new general Act. 

Family allowances intended to bring about an immediate 
redistribution of wages or income are financed either by an 
appropriation in a public budget (Brazil, Canada, Finland, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom), or by a part of 
the yield from a special tax for the financing of social security 
(Australia, New Zealand), or by contributions levied from 
employers only (Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Switzerland, Uruguay); in exceptional cases the 
contribution is paid jointly by employers and workers (Chile, 
Spain, Portugal). 

In employment injury insurance there is a definite tendency 
to substitute a flat-rate contribution for rates varying with the 
degree of risk involved, or at any rate to restrict the differen- 
tiation to a few categories only (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Guatemala, India, Iceland, Norway, United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia). 

Owing to the extremely low interest rates during the 
period under consideration, and also to the impossibility of 
maintaining the real value of reserves in the event of currency 
depreciation, the part played by the income from insurance 
capital is tending to lose importance. 
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Insurance Techniques 


At first sight it would appear that social security must, 
or at any rate tends to, involve the partial or complete renun- 
ciation of the financial and especially the actuarial techniques 
which social insurance schemes had—not without modification 
—taken over from private insurance. This certainly does take 
place in some countries : in French old-age insurance, in which 
accumulation of funds in individual accounts has been given 
up for the system of assessment ; in Czechoslovakia, where 
the principle of assessment has superseded that of the general 
average premium. It would nevertheless be a grave oversight 
not to mention the fact that in other cases the principle of 
accumulation (Chile) or the rigid observance of actuarial rules 
(Bolivia) are still in force. The new federal old-age and survi- 
vors’ insurance scheme in Switzerland, despite the difficulties 
due to the complexity of the calculation of the pensions and 
the economic hypotheses to which it is necessary to resort, 
was definitely instituted with the purpose of establishing long- 
term actuarial equilibrium. The recent Bulgarian Act provides 
for the building up of actuarial reserves for pension insurance 
(employment injury, invalidity, old age, death), as well as a 
general security reserve and security reserves for sickness, 
maternity and unemployment insurance and family allowances. 
In Belgium, as in the Netherlands, may be found, side by side, 
individual accounts based on the accumulation principle and 
systems based upon annual assessment of costs. 

Once the classical insurance methods are departed from, 
the link between benefits and contributions tends to weaken, 
the relationship between the benefits paid during periods 
of inactivity and the wages earned during periods of activity 
becomes less close, and there is a tendency to aim instead at 
granting at least a subsistence minimum in every case. 

It should also be noted that, owing to the depreciation of 
the currency in many countries, much of the real value of the 
accumulated capital has been lost and it has hitherto been quite 
impossible to reconstitute it. In all such countries there is 
naturally a tendency to give up or reduce the reserves. It 
would seem, indeed, that, quite apart from cases where reserves 
have had to be given up as a result of depreciation, there is a 
growing tendency to avoid accumulating them ; in the United 
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States, for example, the increase which was originally provided 
for in the rate of contribution, and which would have increased 






lust, § the reserves, has been deferred. 

nun- As already stated, there is now less concern to establish 
ques and maintain a balance between resources and expenditure 
tion for each branch of insurance or each institution ; what is aimed 
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at is equilibrium for social security as a whole, as, for example, 
in France, where social security is financially quite independent 
and does not appear in the national budget. This is very 
different from the concept current in the United States, where 
the Social Security Board is responsible only for the adminis- 
tration of expenditure and where everything connected with 
the income, the capital investments and, therefore, the financial 
equilibrium of the system is the responsibility of the Federal 






























ey Government. 

es Nor can it be asserted that the old controversy between 
nd “accumulation” and “assessment” systems is obsolete ; 
rt, but it is now more readily admitted that either, by itself, 
1g constitutes an extreme case and that in practice only a mixed 
les system can serve.’ It is more generally recognised that the real 
ce question lies in determining how much of each system to use. 
a Moreover, there is a tendency to bring into the discussion, 
8, besides the classical actuarial arguments, considerations con- 
s. nected with the economic, financial and monetary develop- 
@, ment of the country—in fact, everything that results from the 
d integration of social security with the national economy. 

“ The Effects of Currency Depreciation 

. As already mentioned, depreciation of the currency, by 
4 reducing the real value of the reserves, tends to lessen their 


importance and to lead to a changeover from accumulation 
to assessment systems. In other respects, too, it makes the 
structure of the social insurance systems inadequate and sooner 
or later necessitates a change; in particular, their financial 
equilibrium may be partly or wholly destroyed. Further, any 
benefits which are not fixed in proportion to wages—and, 
indeed, to the last wage earned before the risk materialised— 



















1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1, July 1938, 
pp. 1-25: “Introduction to the Financial Problems of Insurance”, by 
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become insufficient (with the exception of benefits in kind), 
their social value narrows or disappears altogether and they 
need to be revalorised. In fact, in all countries that have 
suffered considerable depreciation of the currency, the nominal 
amounts of the various types of benefit have been raised, often 
in conjunction with modifications in insurance structure or in 
the financial system. In some countries such increases have 
had to be made frequently, and often at short intervals, as the 
currency decreased in value. This has led to a much more 
careful consideration than hitherto of the need for providing 
for the revalorisation of benefits in laws and regulations. 
In particular, attention has been devoted to the stabilisation 
of the real value not only of pension rights in course of acquisi- 
tion, but of the pensions already being paid, in other words, 
to the linking of this real value to the cost of living, or rather 
the wage level, so that an increase in wages may be accom- 
panied by an increase in the means of livelihood of the 
involuntarily inactive population. 

In Denmark the Sickness, Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance 
Act of 1933 already contained a clause providing for the 
adjustment of the cash benefits fixed in the Act, should the 
official price index rise or fall, to keep pace with its variations. 
This clause has since been amended, but the principle of 
revalorisation has been preserved. A similar clause is in force 
in the case of employment injury insurance. 

In Iceland, too, a clause was inserted in the Act of 7 May 
1946, to the effect that benefits and contributions, which are 
not the same in urban and rural areas, shall vary automatically 
with the price index. 

In Sweden revalorisation machinery is now under considera- 
tion, to link the rate of invalidity and old-age pensions to the 
general cost-of-living index. 

In the United Kingdom the National Insurance Act, 1946, 
provides that immediately after receiving the Government 
Actuary’s Report (five-yearly), the Minister shall revise the 
rates and amounts of the benefits in relation to the position 
of the insured persons, to changes in that position and to the 
possibility of further changes at a future date. 

In Brazil the organic social service law provides that 
benefits may not be less than 70 per cent. of the minimum wage 
in force for each region. 
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In Guatemala cash payments to victims of employment in- 
juries are defined in terms of “units” determined on the basis of 
the average minimum cost of living over a period of one month. 

The Egyptian Bill provides that if the average wage falls 
or rises by more than 20 per cent. of the July 1944 figure, the 
contributions shall be modified accordingly, but without any 
change in the respective shares paid by employers and workers; 
the rates may be changed by decree without need to amend 
the Act. 

In France the Act of 23 August 1948 provides for the 
revalorisation both of pensions paid during the year and of 
those already awarded, in accordance with the ratio between 
the average wage of the insured persons during the preceding 
year and the year in question, such ratio being calculated by 
dividing the total contributions collected by the total number 
of insured persons. 

The need to adjust benefits to the cost of living, or at 
least to the general wage level, is now recognised and is hardly 
likely to be overlooked when the financial development of 
social security is being considered. If no provision is made for 
such adjustment, or even if the provision made is inappropriate, 
social security would cease to be effective and indeed lose its 
raison @étre. It is of course understood that revalorisation of 
the benefits raises social and economic, organisational and 
actuarial problems, which are extremely complex and inter- 
woven. But it is impossible to consider them here, however 
briefly, and it need merely be mentioned that the I.L.O. 
Correspondence Committee on Social Security and its Actuarial 
Subcommittee have already considered the matter. On their 
advice and with their aid, the International Labour Office is 
now dealing with the subject, and is conducting an enquiry, 
the results of which will be used for the preparation of a pre- 
liminary study. It is more than likely that increasing attention 
will be devoted to the matter in the coming years. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Holidays with Pay: 
Public Holidays and Weekly Rest Days: I 


The practice of paying time workers and piece workers a wage 
also in respect of public holidays and, to a less extent, of the weekly 
rest day, has gained much ground in recent years, sufficiently so to 
merit attention. Information has accordingly been collected on the 
subject and forms the basis of the following study. Although this 
cannot claim to be complete—the fact that a particular country may 
not be mentioned by no means implies that its workers receive no pay- 
ment in respect of rest days or public holidays—the material it embodies 
may be considered adequate for a first assessment of the results achieved 
in this particular field of social policy. 


For the past fifteen years there has been a clear and growing 
tendency to give workers paid by the day or hour or by the piece 
their daily wage in respect of public holidays, and it is also beginning 
to be more usual to pay them wages in respect of the weekly rest 
day. In other words their system of remuneration is becoming 
similar to that in force for salaried employees, staffs of public ser- 
vices, officials, etc., who are paid by the month, no deduction being 
made for Sundays and public holidays, and who in addition gener- 
ally receive a special increase in respect of work done on rest days, 
a fact which clearly shows that the monthly pay corresponds to a 
wage for every day of the month. In the case of wage earners, 
however, certain conditions are imposed such as do not, as a rule, 
apply to the monthly salaries of employees. Moreover, the intro- 
duction of the payment of a wage for rest days is not equivalent to 
a changeover from the system of calculation of the wage by the hour 
or day to one of calculation by the week : the wage continues to 
be based on the rate per hour or day, and in several cases the wage 
for the rest day itself is based on the wage earned during the other 
days of the week. 
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It may seem inappropriate to use the term “ wage” for the 
payments made in respect of rest days, since they are not made 
in return for services rendered. This is why some countries, such 
as Czechoslovakia and France, speak of “ compensation for loss of 
wages ” on public holidays, instead of “ wages”. But in most coun- 
tries the relevant regulations use the word “ wage ”. This question of 
terminology may be unimportant so far as the remuneration itself 
is concerned ; but it may be of some importance in relation to other 
aspects of social legislation, especially that governing the payments 
made out of wages for social purposes. For example, according to the 
Belgian regulations the contributions payable under social security 
legislation are also due in respect of wages paid for public holidays. 

The social importance of payment for rest days is such that the 
principle has been acknowledged in various recent Constitutions 
as one of the workers’ social rights. Together with the annual 
holiday with pay, a practice which in the course of the past twenty 
years has become almost universal, it has done much to improve 
the workers’ lot. 

In countries where payment for holidays—annual holidays, 
public holidays and weekly rest days—is the rule, all workers, 
whatever their status, whether wage earners or salaried employees, 
are assured of their pay for each day and consequently enjoy greater 
material security. The days of rest to them are no longer what 
they were to the cobbler in the fable : a cause of material loss. Thus, 
assured of their daily remuneration, they take a more lively interest 
in their spare-time occupations. They can enjoy their leisure to 
the full without anxiety as to loss of pay, and its value, psycho- 
logical as well as physiological, is thereby greatly enhanced. The 
relaxation, the restoration of physical strength and the rebuilding 
of reserves of energy and willpower which are the reasons for resting 
are all the more easily achieved. 

Moreover, such reforms have a beneficial influence on industrial 
relations. When the workers feel fit and do their work in a more 
favourable social atmosphere, their increased output is to the 
employer a partial, though by no means negligible, compensation 
for the economic burdens entailed by the reform. 

In addition, the conditions as to regular attendance which gener- 
ally have to be fulfilled before a wage is paid in respect of public 
holidays or the weekly rest day are an effective means of fighting 
absenteeism, which almost everywhere took on alarming proportions 
during the last war, with grave effects on production. In most 
countries the remuneration for rest days, especially the weekly 
rest, is quite clearly in the nature of an attendance bonus—to such 
an extent that in Peru, for example, it can be replaced by any 
other system promoting regular attendance at work. 

In the following survey, which is based on the available material 
on the subject, the provisions governing payment in respect of 
public holidays are analysed first and then those concerning the 
weekly rest day. 
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Public Holidays with Pay 


Besides the weekly rest day and their annual holiday, workers are 
entitled to certain recognised rest days : the fixed public holidays. 

When work is specifically forbidden on these days, there are 
usually special regulations as to the exceptions permitted and as 
to the compensation to be granted for any work done in virtue of 
such exceptions, in the form of increased rates of pay, amounting 
in some cases to double the ordinary rate or even more. Some- 
times, the time off allowed on public holidays has to be made up 
by working longer hours on the following days; in other words, 
there is merely a redistribution of total working hours. Other- 
wise, there is a genuine reduction in the annual working hours, as 
in the case of the weekly rest and annual holidays. 

The payment of a wage for public holidays as though they were 
worked is something of an innovation. Substantial progress has 
been made in this field in recent years. Most of the measures 
analysed below have been introduced since the second world 
war and the earliest are barely twenty years old. They 
appear to have kept pace with the rapid development of 
the annual holiday with pay, an institution to which they are 
often an adjunct. In 1930 the International Labour Office observed 
that “ it is unusual for wages to be paid for holidays of this kind ”!; 
but now there are at least some forty countries in which the workers 
receive remuneration in respect of public holidays. 

The countries for which the Office possesses information on the 
subject are the following : Albania, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, Hungary, India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Palestine, Panama, Peru, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The regulations providing for payment for public holidays are 
considered below from the point of view of their form and scope, the 
designation and number of holidays, the various problems connected 
with the holiday pay (conditions of payment, determination of the 
pay, payment for work done on the holiday, date of payment, etc.), 
and the administration and enforcement of the regulations. 


FoRM OF REGULATION 


The right to payment for public holidays has been recognised 
by various national Constitutions, including those of Brazil (1946), 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Annual Review, 1930 (Geneva, 1931), p. 214. 
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Cuba (1940) and El Salvador (1945). In this case, a fundamental 
principle is laid down, the application of which requires appropriate 
measures. Where there are specific regulations in the matter they 
may be the result of legislation or collective bargaining or arbitration 
or established custom. While the statutory provisions are compa- 
ratively easy to consult, the number of collective agreements and 
arbitration awards in the different countries is so large that only 
a very incomplete idea of the provisions can be obtained. And it 
is even more difficult to determine the exact scope of established 
custom. Only the most recent provisions are cited below. 

The statutory provisions may form part of a labour code or 
general labour law, along with other provisions on conditions of 
work, as is the case in Albania !, Costa Rica *, Ecuador *, Guatemala‘, 
Iran 5, Mexico*, Panama’, Syria*, Turkey ® and Venezuela ; 
the provisions of the Labour Code have been supplemented by 
special laws in Ecuador™ and Mexico.4* In other countries they 
are to be found in legislation dealing with factories, as in Australia 
(Western Australia!*), China'*, New Zealand'* and the Union of 
South Africa’*; or with shops, as in Ireland !7; or with shops and 
commercial establishments, as in the Indian Union (Assam 4%) ; or 
with shops and offices, as in the Union of South Africa  ; or with 
holidays with pay, as in Ireland ®; or with minimum wages, as in 
Canada (Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan). 
Finally, several countries have adopted special legislation on the 





1 Act of 25 August 1947 containing the Labour Code. Cf. INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour OrfFice : Legislative Series, 1947—Alb. 1. (The abbreviation L.S. will 
be used for further references to this series.) 


2 Act of 27 August 1943 containing the Labour Code. Cf. L.S., 1943—C.R. 1. 
8’ Labour Code of 5 August 1948. Cf. L.S., 1948—Ec. 2. 

* Labour Code of 8 February 1947. Cf. L.S., 1947—Guat. 1. 

5 Labour Act of 7 June 1949. Cf. Z.S., 1949—Iran 1. 

* Federal Labour Act of 18 August 1931. Cf. L.S., 1931—Mex. 1. 


» 7 Act of 11 November 1947 promulgating the Labour Code. Cf. L.S., 1947— 
an. 1. 


§ Act of 11 June 1946 containing the Labour Code. Cf. L.S., 1946—Syr. 1. 
® Labour Code of 8 June 1936. Cf. L.S., 19836—Turk. 2. 

10 Labour Act of 4 May 1946. Cf. L.S., 1946—Ven. 1. 

1 Decree of 11 January 1946. 

12 Decree of 31 December 1936. 


8 Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act of 18 January 1938. Cf. L.S., 1938— 
Austral. 1, A. 


14 Consolidated Factories Act of 30 December 1932. Cf. L.S., 1932—Chin. 2. 
*® Consolidated Factories Act of 12 October 1946. Cf. L.S., 1946—N.Z. 4. 

16 Factories, Machinery and Building Work (Consolidation) Act of 10 April 1941. 
” Act of 25 February 1938. Cf. L.S., 1938—Ire. 1. 


hs Act of 17 June 1948. Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 3, 1 February 1949, 
- 107. 


1” Act of 16 June 1939. 
2° Act of 17 February 1939. Cf. L.S., 1939—Ire. 1. 
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subject, including Argentina 1, Belgium *, Brazil *, Burma *, Chile 5, 
Czechoslovakia *, France’, Honduras *, Italy *, Luxembourg ”, 
Peru ™ and Uruguay. 

Regulations governing public holidays with pay are contained 
in collective agreements or arbitration awards in Australia, Belgium, 
Burma, Canada, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States, etc. Some- 
times provisions of this kind may be found side by side with statutory 
provisions, as in Australia, Belgium, Canada, Italy and New Zealand, 
and in that case they are at least as favourable as the latter, and 
generally they are more favourable. The preamble to the Belgian 
Legislative Order of 25 February 1947, for example, mentions that 
this Order confirms an agreement concluded between employers 
and workers at the National Labour Conference on “ the principle 
of payment of wages for eight public holidays a year, without pre- 
judice to any more favourable agreements that may already have 
been made in certain trades ”. 

Where the regulations are based on custom, they vary widely 
with the country, region, town, religion, occupation, race, etc., and 
even the establishment, so that no definite conclusions can be drawn. 

With regard to the provisions contained in collective agreements 
and to customary practices, it is interesting to note that enquiries 
dealing with the question of holidays in particular, or with conditions 
of employment in general, including holidays, have been carried 
out in several countries. The results of those made in Canada, New 


Zealand, Palestine, the United Kingdom and the United States are 
taken into account in the following analysis. 


ScoPE 


The scope of the regulations varies considerably, depending on 
their form. Generally speaking, all wage earners, whether paid at 
time rates or at piece rates, are implicitly or explicitly included. 
It is not customary to make deductions in respect of public holidays 





1 Decrees of 16 December 1943, 29 April 1944, 10 and 25 July 1944, 11 and 
21 September 1944 ; and Act of 4 October 1946. 

* Legislative Order of 25 February 1947, replacing that of 7 February 1946 
amended on 7 October 1946, which first instituted the workers’ right to payment 
for public holidays. General regulations for the administration of the Order are 
embodied in the Order of 2 April 1947 as amended by the Order of 15 July 1947 ; 
other Orders contain special regulations for particular industries. 

3 Act of 5 January 1949. Cf. L.S., 1949—Braz. 1. 

* Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 3, 1 February 1949, p. 108. 

5 Act of 19 July 1948. Cf. L.S., 1948—Chile 2. 

® Act of 20 December 1946. 

7 Act of 29 April 1948 7 Act of 30 April 1947 on the same subject; 
and Circular of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, dated 14 May 1948. 

8 Decree of 4 March 1949. Cf. L.S., 1949—Hon. 1. 

® Act of 27 March 1949. 

10 Grand-Ducal Order of 8 August 1947. 

11 Acts of 29 April 1932 and 27 April 1939. 

12 Act of 17 December 1945 and Decree of 8 January 1947 making regulations 
under the Act. Cf. Z.S., 1945—Ur. 1 and 1947—Ur. 1. 
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from the salaries of workers paid by the month (commercial em- 
ployees, office staffs, public employees, etc.). Thus the Belgian 
regulations specifically exclude salaried employees, who, as stated 
in the preamble to the Legislative Order of 25 February 1947, are 
in fact entitled, in virtue of the method of their remuneration, to 
payment for all holidays ; and in virtue of regular custom, to special 
bonuses when they are required by way of exception to work on 
such days. In Brazil, persons who are entitled to Sunday pay are 
also entitled to pay for public holidays unless a special reduction 
applies. The regulations of Ecuador and Guatemala provide that 
the salaries of employees shall include pay for specified public holi- 
days. In France, an Order of 31 May 1946 specifies that when no 
work is done because of a statutory holiday, workers paid by the 
month may not have their pay reduced on that account except in 
respect of remuneration for overtime which should normally have 
been worked on the holiday. The Irish Shops (Conditions of Employ- 
ment) Act of 1938 provides that no deduction shall be made from 
employees’ salaries on account of statutory holidays. The Uruguayan 
legislation specifically applies to workers paid by the day ; and in 
Hungary the national collective agreement for industry states that 
persons paid by the week or month are not entitled to special remu- 
neration in respect of “ paid holidays ” unless they actually work. 

The legislation of Honduras applies to all workers employed in 
industry, mining, commerce and agriculture. 

In some countries—Argentina and Italy, for example—the 
regulations specifically apply to public administrations as well as to 
private employers, in so far, of course, as workers not paid on a 
monthly basis are concerned. 

Elsewhere they may be more or less restrictive in character 
and provide for the exclusion of particular categories of activities, 
establishments or persons. Thus, in the Canadian province of 
Manitoba, the relevant provisions (minimum wage legislation) 
apply only to women. The Belgian Legislative Order excludes 
persons employed in undertakings and establishments where only 
members of a family work under the authority of a parent or 
guardian. A similar provision appears in many labour codes. The 
Burmese regulations governing payment for May Day apply only 
to Government employees, but private commercial firms have been 
directed by the Government to take similar action. In Chile, only 
workers having a fixed timetable who are employed in undertakings 
occupying more than five persons are covered. The Irish Holidays 
(Employees) Act does not apply to persons whose rate of remu- 
neration is over £350 a year, home workers, persons employed 
by or under the State (excepting subordinate staff), near relatives of 
the employer or persons maintained by him and living in his house, 
clergymen and members of religious orders, crews of seagoing vessels, 
lighthouses and lightships, agricultural workers and railway refresh- 
ment-car attendants. In Luxembourg, agricultural, horticul- 
tural, forestry, vineyard and domestic workers are excluded. 
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In countries where paid public holidays are the subject of col- 
lective agreements or arbitration awards,. clearly only the workers 
covered by such agreements or awards are involved. In the United 
States, relatively few of the collective agreements providing for 
paid public holidays extend this clause to seasonal or part-time 
workers. 


DESIGNATION AND NUMBER OF PUBLIC HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


The days designated as public holidays are usually religious or 
civil festivals. The former vary, of course, according to religion— 
for Christians they are generally Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Ascension Day, Whitmonday, Corpus Christi, Assumption Day, All 
Saints’ Day, Christmas Day and sometimes the day after, and 
national saints’ days (e.g., St. Patrick’s Day in Ireland), ete. ; 
for Moslems, the last day of Ramadan, ’Aid el-Kurban, ete. ; 
for Jews, Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Day 
of Atonement, etc. Civil festivals commemorate important events 
in the life of the country (national independence, liberation of the 
nation, date of the Constitution, anniversary of the birth or death 
of illustrious men, anniversaries of victories, the sovereign’s birth- 
day, etc.). In several countries election day is a holiday ; so, in most 
countries, is New Year’s Day, as well as Labour Day, which is 
often celebrated on May Day. All these are holidays throughout 
a country or for a whole religious or, sometimes, racial community. 
In addition, there may be holidays for particular localities or associa- 
tions, such as the local saint’s day or the anniversary of a guild. 

The regulations may designate the paid public holidays either 
in general terms or by separate reference to each. In Albania, Chile 
and Ecuador, all statutory public holidays are included ; in Brazil, 
the civil festivals designated under federal legislation and the local 
religious festivals recognised under the regulations, subject to a 
maximum of seven in the year ; in Cuba, national festivals and days 
of mourning. But as a rule, the regulations specify the actual day 
or days by name (legislation in Argentina, Belgium, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Honduras, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, Western 
Australia, etc., and most collective agreements and arbitration 
awards). 

Czechoslovak law makes a distinction between religious holidays 
(of which there are eleven) and commemoration days connected with 
the Republic (six), and lists them separately. In Mexico, the collec- 
tive agreement for the petroleum industry distinguishes between 
paid compulsory rest days (four in number) and paid public holi- 
days (ten). 

Under the Belgian and Luxembourg regulations, other holidays 
may be substituted for the specified days, provided that there is no 
change in the number of holidays for which wages are due. In 
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Belgium, a Royal Order is required for this purpose, issued after 
consultation with the competent joint boards. Such Orders have 
been issued for several branches of activity : for instance, in mines, 
quarries, slate quarries and clay pits, Saint Barbara’s Day, and often 
the day after as well, may be substituted for other holidays ; in the 
Charleroi iron industry and in some metal works in the central 
region, St. Eligins’s Day is observed instead of another holiday. 

The number of paid public holidays '!may vary within a country, as 
well as from country to country, according to religion, custom, locality, 
occupation, etc. A few countries grant only one day : Burma (Gov- 
ernment employees), France, Turkey. In the Burmese petroleum 
industry, in Assam in India (commercial establishments) and in 
Uruguay, the number of days is three ; in Syria, three to seven ; in 
Italy, four ; in Costa Rica and Mexico, five; in Argentina, China, Iran 
and Ireland, six ; in Ecuador and in Madras in India (transport work- 
ers), seven; in Western Australia, the Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Guatemala, Hungary (national collective agree- 
ment for industry) and New Zealand, eight; in Belgium’, Luxembourg 
and Panama, ten ; in Czechoslovakia, seventeen (at present, and for 
as long as the economic interests of the State so require, only nine).* 
In Belgium, none of the public holidays may coincide with a Sunday. 
Iranian employers may pay wages in respect of eight additional 
public holidays and make a corresponding deduction from the annual 
paid holiday. In Venezuela, in addition to the five days established 
by the Labour Act, there are the days fixed by the legislation dealing 
with national holidays. 

In countries where the matter is dealt with both by legislation 
and by collective agreements, the latter must fix at least as many 
days as those prescribed by law, and in actual fact they often fix 
a larger number. In Italy, for example, some collective agreements 
provide for twelve or thirteen paid public holidays as against the 
four prescribed by law. 

Where only collective agreements apply, the number of paid 
public holidays varies according to the agreement. Thus, according 
to pre-war data for the Netherlands, some collective agreements, 
especially in the textile industry, provided for six days ; in Switzer- 
land, there are collective agreements for various branches of acti- 
vity under which the figure is generally four or five or six. The 
aforementioned special enquiries in certain countries * also dealt 
with the question of the number of paid public holidays. 

Thus a Canadian enquiry into conditions of employment in the 
iron and its products industry, made in 1947 and covering 666 estab- 





1The Legislative Order of 25 February 1947 provides for payment in respect 
of not less than 8 public holidays, and the regulations issued thereunder have 
fixed the figure at 10 days. 

2 In considering these figures, the length of the annual paid holiday should 
be borne in mind. For example, this is 6 days in Belgium and 4 to 12 days, 
according to length of service, in Luxembourg—countries with 10 public holi- 
days—but 12 to 18 days in France, where only 1 public holiday is paid. 


3See above, p. 52. 
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lishments employing 145,500 plant workers, showed that nearly 
half of these establishments, occupying 70 per cent. of the total 
number of workers, granted pay for public holidays. Of the workers 
receiving pay for such holidays, 17 per cent. were paid for three 
holidays, 36 per cent. for four, 26 per cent. for six, and 12 per cent. 
for seven or eight days. 

The Research Officer of the New Zealand Federation of Labour 
made an enquiry in 1941 into the provisions of arbitration awards, 
collective agreements, etc., dealing with annual leave and statutory 
holidays. He found that payment for statutory holidays was the 
rule for practically all workers paid by the week. Moreover, out of 
263 awards covering workers paid by the week, 157 provided for 
one or more paid holidays in addition to the statutory holidays 
quite apart from annual leave (e.g., Easter Tuesday, 2 January, etc.). 
Out of 65 collective agreements covering weekly workers, 44 made 
similar provision. On the other hand, of the 163 awards covering 
workers on an hourly wage, 113 prescribed payment for statutory 
holidays and 38 provided for some other day or days in addition. 
Out of 41 collective agreements covering hourly workers, 31 provided 
for payment for paid statutory holidays.? 

In Palestine, an enquiry into the conditions of employment of 
manual workers in manufacturing industry and road transport, 
carried out by the Department of Labour early in 1945, showed 
that all wage earners employed on a monthly basis, and one seventh 
of those employed by the day, received pay in respect of religious 
holidays, which in many cases numbered eight in the year. 

In the United Kingdom, workers are generally paid their normal 
wage in respect of “ bank holidays ”, the four statutory holidays on 
which the banks do not open (in England, Easter Monday, Whit- 
monday, the first Monday in August and 26 December), whether or 
not work is done on these days. A study published by the Ministry 
of Labour in May 1947 showed a rapid extension in recent years of 
payment for public holidays in connection with annual holidays 
with pay. Most of the 1,100 collective agreements known to the 
Ministry at the time of the enquiry provided for paid public holidays ; 
together with the orders of wage boards, etc., containing similar 
provisions, these agreements covered between 12 and 13 million 
workers. The number of paid public holidays generally recognised 
was six. 

In the United States, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has published a study on holidays, which 
states that whereas paid public holidays have traditionally been 





1Cf. Labour Gazette (Ottawa), October 1948, pp. 1143 et seq. 

* Cf. Research Bulletin of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, Vol. 1, No. 6, 
20 August 1941. 

8 Cf. GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE : Department of Labour Bulletin, April-June 
1946, pp. 3-5. 

* Cf. MinistRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE : Industrial Relations Hand- 
book, 1944, Supplement No. 1, May 1947. 
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granted to salaried employees, most agreements covering production 
workers have until fairly recently merely allowed time off without 
pay ; however, the extension of paid public holidays to such workers 
is rapidly gaining ground and is more and more frequently an objec- 
tive of trade unions in the negotiation of new agreements. A com- 
promise arrangement found in several agreements is to pay for some 
of the major holidays, and to allow time off without pay on other 
holidays. The number of public holidays most often specified is six.' 


Houmay PAy 


The payment of a wage in respect of public holidays raises various 
questions. The following are the points considered below: the 
conditions entitling to payment ; determination of the holiday pay ; 
the pay for work done on the holiday ; the pay when the holiday 
coincides with the weekly rest day ; the date of payment ; the case 
of persons working for more than one employer ; and the maintenance 
of the claim to payment. 


Conditions Entitling to Holiday Pay 


The principal conditions governing eligibility for holiday pay 
relate to length of service in the establishment and regular attend- 
ance at work. The former is based on the idea that this pay is in 
the nature of a reward for devotion to the undertaking and for 
services rendered ; the latter, and more frequent, is designed above 
all as a means of combating absenteeism and treats the pay as a 
premium for regular attendance. 

In the United Kingdom and the United States some collective 
agreements require a certain length of service in the undertaking, 
varying between one week and three months in the former country, 
and fixed as a rule at six months and sometimes at one year in the 
latter. 

More generally, the workers must have been regular in attendance 
for a minimum time within a specified period preceding the paid 
holiday, which is very often the interval between the day in question 
and the preceding public holiday. Sometimes, attendance on the 
day before and the day or days after the public holiday is required. 

In Argentina, the worker must have worked for 48 hours or six 
days during the ten working days preceding the holiday or on the 
preceding working day and any one of the five following days ; 
home workers must have worked for the employer during the fort- 
night preceding the holiday. 

The Belgian regulations are particularly detailed and explicit ; 
they lay down conditions as to attendance during (1) the period 





1Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LaBor Sratistics, Bulletin 
No. 908-2 : Collective Bargaining Provisions ; Vacations, Holidays and Week-End 
Work (Washington, 1948). 
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between the public holiday in question and the preceding holiday ; 
(2) the fortnight preceding the holiday ; (3) the days following it, 
Thus, in the first place, a worker cannot claim holiday pay if during 
the interval since the preceding public holiday he has been absent 
without just cause for more days than one twentieth of the total 
number of working days in the said interval. If he has not through- 
out this interval been in the service of the employer who is to pay 
him for the holiday, his length of service is calculated with reference 
to the period worked with that employer. Secondly, no worker 
may claim holiday pay unless he has been employed at least one day 
during the twelve working days preceding the holiday, even if his 
absence was justifiable (except in the case of an industrial accident 
occurring during the thirty days preceding the holiday and involving 
total disablement, or of application of the legal provisions governing 
annual holidays with pay, or of recall to the colours other than for 
disciplinary reasons, or of a strike or lockout occurring in specified 
circumstances during the thirty days preceding the public holiday), 
Lastly, the worker may not have been absent without just cause 
on the first working day following the public holiday, unless such 
working day is itself followed by a Sunday or a day legally replacing 
a holiday. If such a day of absence causes the worker to forfeit his 
pay for the preceding day, it will not be counted in the establishment 
of his attendance record for the period until the next public holiday. 
The regulations also specify the causes of absence to be treated 
as justifiable for purposes of establishing the attendance record, as 
follows : sickness or an accident involving unemployment, as attested 
by a medical certificate ; death of the husband or wife, a child or 
parent (up to four days); death of a grandchild or grandparent, 
brother or sister, guardian, son or daughter-in-law, father or mother- 
in-law (up to two days) ; marriage of the worker (up to three days) ; 
marriage of a child, brother or sister (up to one day) ; birth of a child 
(up to two days) ; appearance before a court of law; fulfilment of 
civil or military duties such as recall to the colours except for disci- 
plinary reasons, a family council, obligations arising from an official 
mission ; accomplishment of trade union duties arising from a 
duly attested mission; unemployment resulting from a strike or 
lockout for which the workers may claim allowances under the 
legislation on involuntary unemployment ; all cases of force majeure ; 
all reasons previously accepted by the employer. On pain of having 
the absence treated as unjustified, the worker must notify the 
employer of his intention not later than one day in advance when 
he knows beforehand that he will need to be absent, and as early as 
possible and not later than the day of his return in other cases. 





1In computing this twentieth part and the length of absences, periods of less 
than two hours are left out of account, those between two and four hours count 
as half a day each and those exceeding four hours as a whole day. In cases where 
one twentieth of the period in question is less than one day, an absence of less 
than eight hours does not involve loss of the right to holiday pay. Unjustified 
absences on Saturdays, Mondays and the days preceding and following public 
holidays are doubled in computing length of service. 
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The Brazilian worker must have attended during the whole of 
the preceding week, unless absent for valid reasons. If the under- 
taking is working short time, the required period of attendance is 
correspondingly reduced. 

In the Canadian province of Saskatchewan, 32 to 36 hours, 
according to the size of the locality, must have been worked during 
the week in which the public holiday falls. 

Chilean workers must have worked each full day during which 
the undertaking was in operation during the week, unless they were 
absent owing to an accident or their absences due to lateness or 
other recognised cause did not exceed two hours for the week or 
four hours for the month. 

In Czechoslovakia, a worker who without valid reason has failed 
to report for work on the working days immediately preceding or 
following a public holiday forfeits his holiday pay. 

In Ecuador, when the employer gives his workers a day off on 
the occasion of a holiday not mentioned in the regulations, he must 
pay them their wages in respect of that day as though it had been a 
working day, unless the two parties had specifically agreed to 
suspend work. 

In France, a worker absent from his work on May Day on account 
of sickness or industrial accident or for reasons of personal conve- 
nience is not entitled to holiday pay, which applies only when a 
compulsory absence from work entails an actual loss of wages. 

Irish workers (other than domestic workers) must have been 
employed for at least 150 hours during the five weeks immediately 
preceding the holiday. 

In Luxembourg, the worker may not have been absent from 
work through any fault of his own on the day preceding or the day 
following the holiday and, furthermore, may not have been absent 
without justification, even for valid reasons, for more than three 
days during the 25 working days preceding the holiday. 

In New Zealand, holiday pay is due to any person having worked 
in the factory on any date during the fortnight preceding the holiday. 

A usual condition as to attendance required under collective 
agreements in the United Kingdom is that the worker should attend 
on the day preceding and the day following the holiday. A few 
agreements also provide that voluntary absence of a certain length 
(for example, four or six days) between two public holidays with 
pay will disqualify the worker from pay in respect of the second 
holiday. 

Many of the United States agreements require attendance on 
the working days immediately before and after a public holiday ; 
other agreements require only attendance during some part of the 
holiday week, while some do not provide for any absence at all. 
In a few cases, holiday pay is computed on the basis of the proportion 
of days worked during the week. Persons who do not work during 
the holiday week because of sickness or other justifiable reason do 
not generally lose their pay for the holiday. Under some agreements 
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refusal to work on a holiday when requested to do so deprives the 
worker of the right to holiday pay. 

In Uruguay, daily workers are entitled to their wages for public 
holidays if on the day in question they have not been dismissed or 
suspended for disciplinary reasons and if they remain at the disposal 
of the employer or undertaking. The following are deemed to have 
a right to holiday pay : workers suspended owing to a shortage of 
raw materials or equipment, bad weather or other reasons outside 
their control; when it is impossible to determine whether they 
have remained at the disposal of the employer, workers who were 
suspended within the ten days preceding the holiday, whether or not 
they are reinstated after the holiday ; sick workers who worked 
during the ten days preceding the holiday. On the other hand, 
workers suffering from an employment injury (accident or disease) 
who are still in hospital on the holiday are not entitled to holiday pay. 

Other qualifying conditions relate to the closing of the workplace 
or the cessation of operations in the undertaking, as in the Canadian 
province of Alberta, in Syria and under certain collective agreements 
in the Netherlands. 

Finally, in Albania, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France (May Day) 
and Hungary (national collective agreement for industry), no wage is 
due when the public holiday coincides with a Sunday. In Guatemala, 
when a public holiday falls on the weekly rest day, only the holiday 
pay is due. 


Determination of Holiday Pay 


In determining the pay due in respect of a public holiday, a 
distinction should be drawn between wages fixed at time rates and 
those fixed at piece rates, though it is true that some countries deal 
with this matter in very general terms without differentiating 
between the various methods of remuneration. In France, for 
example, absence from work on May Day may not entail a reduction 
of monthly, fortnightly or weekly salaries or wages ; workers paid 
by the hour or day or at piece rates are entitled to pay equal to the 
wage lost owing to the absence from work. In Canada, provincial 
minimum wage legislation generally provides that, subject to spe- 
cific conditions, the minimum weekly wage may not be reduced in 
respect of a holiday not worked. 


Wages at Time Rates. 


The method of computation varies considerably in the different 
countries, but in practice it generally leads to the establishment of 
a sum equal to that which the worker would receive for a normal 
day’s work, that is, excluding any pay for overtime, even that 
regularly required of him. 

The regulations in Albania, Argentina, Belgium, China, Chile, 
Costa Rica, the Union of South Africa and Uruguay specify the 
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payment of the normal or ordinary wage ; those in Western Australia, 
Mexico, Turkey and Venezuela, the full or aggregate wage ; and the 
Hungarian national collective agreement for industry, the wage for 
an eight-hour day. In Belgium, the normal wage includes any 
allowances in cash or in kind, the latter being assessed with reference 
to the pay due under the legislation concerning annual holidays ; 
but it does not include bonuses or other benefits granted at the end 
of the year, even though they may apply to the holiday under 
consideration. In Brazil, overtime is not taken into account. In 
Chile, holiday pay is based on the cash wage, to the exclusion of 
any additional or special remuneration, whereas in Italy such remu- 
neration is also taken into account. 

In Guatemala, the holiday pay must be equivalent to the daily 
average of the wages for normal hours and overtime earned by the 
worker in the course of the week immediately preceding the holiday, 
and in Luxembourg to the average remuneration for an eight-hour 
day received during the preceding month. In the Canadian province 
of Saskatchewan, workers employed for less than 32 or 36 hours 
(according to the size of the locality) receive holiday pay propor- 
tionate to the number of hours worked during the week. In Chile, 
when for reasons outside the employer’s control the undertaking 
cannot work full time, the pay is proportionate to the hours actually 
worked during the period considered. 

In Belgium, when the work is done under the orders, direction 
and supervision of the head of the undertaking and involves work 
for a period determined by agreement, the ordinary holiday pay is 
fixed in proportion to the hours that would ordinarily have been 
worked during such holiday if it had been a working day. When 
the wage is calculated by the hour, the worker may claim the hourly 
wage multiplied by the number of hours lost, in respect of each 
public holiday. The hourly average of bonuses is calculated on the 
basis of the pay period preceding the holiday. Finally, in the case of 
wages computed on the number of hours worked, the holiday pay 
corresponds to the wage for the fortnight preceding the holiday 
divided by 12. 

The United States collective agreements commonly provide that 
the holiday pay for workers paid by the hour shall be at their regular 
hourly rate multiplied by the number of hours in their normal 
working day, usually eight. Another method is to pay a percentage 
of the worker’s total earnings over a specified period preceding the 
holiday, the most usual being 11% per cent. of earnings over a period 
of three months. Where this method is used, provision is generally 
made for a guaranteed minimum. 


Wages at Piece Rates.. 


In the case of workers paid by the job or piece, the holiday 
pay is generally equal to the average daily remuneration over a 
specified period preceding the holiday. In Chile, this period is the 
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current pay period, and in Czechoslovakia, the preceding pay period ; 
in Ecuador, it is the five days preceding the rest day ; in Costa Rica 
and Turkey, the week immediately preceding the rest day ; in Brazil, 
the preceding week ; in Uruguay, the preceding fortnight ; in Bel- 
gium, the preceding four weeks (the amount being divided by the 
number of days worked); in Mexico and Venezuela, the month 
preceding the rest day. In Chile, however, the remuneration may 
not fall below the basic minimum wage for workers paid at time 
rates. 

In Albania, the legislation specifies that workers paid by results 
shall also be entitled to the wage payable for their normal output 
on working days, but does not indicate the method of calculation. 

In the United States, the holiday pay is often based on the 
worker’s average hourly earnings over a specified period, multi- 
plied by the normal daily working hours ; a few agreements base 
the holiday pay on the worker’s guaranteed hourly rate. 

In the Union of South Africa, when a worker is paid on a basis 
other than the hours actually worked by him, his ordinary rate of 
remuneration is calculated as though he were paid by the hour and 
is ascertained at any date by dividing his total remuneration over 
the three months immediately preceding that date, or during the 
total period of his employment by the employer in question, which- 
ever is the shorter, by the number of hours worked during the period 
in respect of which such remuneration was paid. 

The regulations in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia 
and France contain special provisions concerning home work and 
handicrafts. 

In Argentina, the holiday pay is computed by dividing by 25 
the total amount received by the worker during the fortnight in 
which the holiday fell and the preceding fortnight, but in no case 
may it exceed 8 Argentine pesos for home workers or 12 pesos for 
middlemen. In Brazil, it is equal to one sixth of the sum received 
during the preceding week. In Belgium, it is calculated as for 
workers paid at piece rates, but all the working days during the four 
weeks under consideration are regarded as days worked. In Czecho- 
slovakia, home workers, craftsmen and workers on a similar footing, 
as well as the middlemen between them and their employer, receive 
a sum equal to % per cent. of their gross remuneration during the 
preceding six calendar months, without any allowance for working 
expenses. 

French home workers are entitled on May Day to an allowance 
equal to one sixth of the average weekly wage received from one 
or more employers during the immediately preceding pay period. 

Workers in Belgium and France (May Day) whose earnings 
consist wholly or partly in tips receive holiday pay on the basis of 
the remuneration on which social insurance contributions are 
calculated. 
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Pay for Work Done on a Public Holiday 


If, for reasons which are usually specified in the regulations 
and are similar to those justifying exceptions to the weekly rest, 
work has to be done on a recognised public holiday, the worker is 
as a rule entitled both to his holiday pay and to the wage for the 
work done, which is sometimes paid at an increased rate ; he thus 
receives two days’ and sometimes three days’ wages. Sometimes he 
is given a compensatory day off, in respect of which he receives the 
holiday pay; in this case he is paid his wage, generally at an 
increased rate, for the holiday on which he had to work. The prin- 
ciple of payment for work done on a public holiday ordinarily 
applies both to workers paid by the hour and to those paid by the 
fortnight or month. There is thus a combination of two sets of 
regulations : one of recent origin, on paid public holidays ; the other, 
and older, on methods of payment for work done on a rest day, 
whether a weekly rest day or a public holiday. How the combination 
works out in practice is discussed below. 

Provision for double pay in the event of work done on a public 
holiday is made in the regulations of Argentina, Brazil (double pay 
or compensatory rest), Costa Rica, Guatemala (double pay or com- 
pensatory rest), Honduras, Italy, Luxembourg, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom (sometimes time-and-a-half rates), the United States (some- 
times two and a half or three times the regular rate). Some of the 
United States agreements specify that a higher rate shall be paid if 
more than eight hours are worked. In China, workers not wishing to 
take their holiday receive an increase of pay, often fixed at 100 per 
cent. In Ireland, the worker is entitled to a full day’s pay increased by 
25 per cent. or to a full day’s rest with payment of one day’s wages. 
In Panama, he is paid at time-and-a-half rates and is entitled to 
another rest day during the week. 

The aforementioned regulations apparently rest on the assump- 
tion that the time worked on a public holiday is equivalent to a normal 
working day. Others are more explicit on this point and provide 
that the payment for the work done shall be calculated on the 
hours actually worked. Thus, an Albanian worker employed on 
a public holiday receives, in addition to his holiday pay, payment 
for the day’s work based on the hours worked or on the results 
of the work. In the Canadian province of Saskatchewan, work done 
on a public holiday must be paid at time-and-a-half rates, except 
in the case of persons employed in hotels, restaurants , hospitals, 
créches and educational establishments, who are paid at the ordinary 
rate for the hours worked or are given an equivalent paid holiday 
within four weeks. In Chile, work done on a public holiday is regarded 
as overtime and paid as such at time-and-a-half rates when the 
statutory working week or the working week fixed by collective 
agreement, whichever is the less, is exceeded. In Belgium, the 
special regulations for particular industries, issued after consultation 
with the competent joint committee, generally provide that the 
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worker working on a public holiday shall be entitled to a wage 
in accordance with his output, increased by 100 per cent. ; in addition, 
he receives his normal wage for the compensatory rest day. In 
Czechoslovakia, provided that the public holiday does not coincide 
with a Sunday, the hourly wage is due for every hour worked, 
increased by 100 per cent. in the case of hourly workers and by 
1/200 of the monthly wage in that of workers paid by the month; 
for piece workers, the increase corresponds to the average hourly 
earnings over the last pay period, and for apprentices it is equal 
to 1/48 of the weekly allowance or 1/200 of the monthly allowance ; 
when a day’s compensatory rest is given, no increase is due, but 
holiday pay is granted for such day. In France, workers employed 
on May Day in establishments where the nature of the work does 
not permit of interruption are entitled, in addition to their wage 
for the work done, to an allowance equal in amount to such wage, 
in other words, to double pay. Under the national collective agree- 
ment for industry in Hungary, a worker who at the employer’s 
request has worked on a public holiday is paid his wage at double 
rates for the hours worked. In Italy, the worker is entitled to 
double pay, as well as to an increase at the rate fixed for work on 
a public holiday in respect of the hours actually worked. The 
Mexican agreement for the petroleum industry stipulates that 
when work is done on a public holiday or compulsory rest day 
coinciding with the weekly rest day, the worker shall receive, in 
addition to his pay for the weekly rest day (at the ordinary rate 
when a public holiday coincides with the weekly rest day and at 
the double rate when a compulsory rest day coincides with the 
weekly rest), overtime pay for the number of hours worked and 
in no case for less than two hours. In New Zealand, work on a 
whole holiday must be paid at double the ordinary rate and on a 
half-holiday at time and a half; in dairy factories and creameries 
employing not more than two workers, such payment for a whole 
holiday may be replaced by two days’ holiday to be taken not 
later than one month after the close of the season in which the 
holiday occurred. In the Union of South Africa, the worker receives, 
in addition to his holiday pay, a wage at the ordinary rate in respect 
of the total time worked. 

Another special provision is to be found in the United States : 
in addition to increased rates for the work done, a minimum amount 
of pay is sometimes guaranteed, such as a full day’s or half-day’s 
pay, even though only a few hours are worked on the holiday. 


Pay when a Holiday Falls on the Weekly Rest Day 


As has been seen, the regulations of some countries provide 
for holiday pay in respect of a public holiday coinciding with the 
weekly rest day, while others do not. Thus, in Albania, the worker 
must be paid at a rate increased by 50 per cent. In several Australian 
States, the day of rest is given on the following Monday when 
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the holiday coincides with a Sunday ; the United States collective 
agreements generally include a similar provision. In Ireland, in 
like case, the day of rest is given on the next working day. In 
Argentina, the wage must be paid when a holiday falls on the 
weekly rest day, even when no work has been done ; this regulation 
also applies to public holidays falling in the annual paid holiday. 

A special problem arises in this connection when the weekly 
rest day itself is paid, a situation that will be discussed in the second 
part of this study, dealing with payment in respect of the weekly 


rest day. 
Date of Payment of the Wage 


Some of the regulations specify the date on which the wage in 
respect of a public holiday should be paid. In Belgium, this is the 
ordinary payday unless the particular circumstances of an indus- 
try make it necessary to fix another day, which is done by a Royal 
Order. In New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, the wage must 
be paid on the first regular payday after the holiday. In Uruguay, 
subject to such exceptions as the National Labour Institution may 
permit, payment must be made within a fortnight of the holiday. 


Payment of Persons Working for Several Employers 


The Belgian, French and New Zealand regulations make pro- 
vision for the case of persons working for more than one employer 
during the period preceding a public holiday. 

In Belgium, when owing to difficulties inherent in the conditions 
of employment in a particular branch of activity, it would be in- 
equitable for one employer alone to defray the cost of holiday pay, 
an equalisation system may be organised in which all the employers 
concerned must take part under special conditions and in accordance 
with specific methods. The preamble to the Legislative Order of 
25 February 1947 states that such a measure is justified by the 
special situation arising in industries whose labour force is parti- 
cularly unstable and mobile. The object is to spread the cost of 
providing holiday pay over all the employers in the industry in 
question ; the methods by which this is done are open to revision 
in the light of experience. Thus workers in the port of Ostend 
receive their holiday pay from the annual holidays fund of the Ostend 
Port Employers’ Association, who pay into the fund 4.6 per cent. 
of their gross wage bill for the quarter. 

French dockers receive their compensation for loss of wages 
when no work is done on May Day from the paid holidays funds ; 
it is equal to the wage for two four-hour periods of work, or one eight- 
hour period in the case of shift work. 

In New Zealand, it rests with the labour inspector to designate 
the employer or employers responsible for the payment of the wage 
and to establish the proportion to be paid by each. 
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Maintenance of the Claim to Payment 


Under the Belgian regulations, the employer remains liable for 
the wage in respect of a public holiday falling in the period of twelve 
working days following the termination of the contract of employ- 
ment. This period is extended to thirty days if the contract is ter- 
minated as a result of an employment injury causing total disable- 
ment or of a strike or lockout declared after the failure of conciliation 
proceedings. In all cases it comes to an end from the moment the 
worker is bound by another contract ; according to the preamble to 
the Legislative Order of 25 February 1947, this provision is intended 
to deter employers from dismissing their staff on the approach 
of one or more public holidays, only to take them on again imme- 
diately afterwards, a practice possible more especially in trades 
where intermittent unemployment is almost inevitable. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


The detailed administration of the Belgian legislation is left, 
as already mentioned, to be fixed by Order. Before such Orders are 
issued, the General Joint Board or the competent joint committee 
must be consulted, or, in default thereof, the most representative 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. The reason for this, accord- 
ing to the preamble to the Legislative Order of 25 February 1947, 
is that the diversity and complexity of the particular situation with 
which the regulations have to deal necessarily require the effective 
co-operation of the parties called upon to apply them. 

Whether they are general or special in character, regulations 
governing paid public holidays contain provisions as to their enforce- 
ment and the penalties for infringement. Only the Belgian provisions 
are cited here by way of example. 

According to the preamble to the Legislative Order of 25 Febru- 
ary 1947, it was “ essential to have penal provisions making it possible 
to supervise the enforcement of the regulations and to impose 
penalties for their infringement”. For purposes of supervision, 
the public holidays for which pay is due must be mentioned in the 
rules of employment of the undertaking or in a notice conspicuously 
posted up on its premises. The Legislative Order designates the 
authorities responsible for supervision and defines their powers, 
including that of free access to establishments, and the obligations 
of workers and employers, who must furnish them with information 
on request. Penalties (fine and imprisonment) are prescribed for 
employers who fail to comply with the various regulations or who 
obstruct the supervisory measures. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Distribution of Industry 
in Great Britain and its Relation 
to Manpower Problems 


The achievement of balance in the distribution of industry and 
manpower was one of the aims which the Government of the United 
Kingdom set itself in the White Paper on employment policy it published 
during the war, as has been described in these pages. In pursuance 
of this aim an Act was passed in 1945 which dealt with the problem of 
the distribution of industry, with special reference to the areas parti- 
cularly liable to heavy unemployment, designated “ development areas ”. 
The Act also provided that after three years of operation, the boundaries 
of the development areas should be reviewed. The report containing the 
results of that review has been published by the Government in the 
White Paper * summarised below, which sets the problem against its 
background of pre-war conditions and describes the emergence and 
operation of post-war policy. 


During the past three years the British Government has given 
a great deal of consideration to the problems involved in the effective 
distribution of industry and its relation to labour supply. Its 
programme in this matter forms part of its broad economic policy, 
which holds that “two of our greatest assets as a nation are the 
capacity for work and the skill of our workpeople ” * assets of which 
the Government is endeavouring to make the fullest possible use. 
In particular, this question of the distribution of industry has been 
examined with reference to the areas which experienced the severest 
unemployment during the inter-war years, and especially during 
the pre-wardecade. These areas, formerly designated “special areas ”, 
are now known as “ development areas ”. 





1 Employment Policy. Cmd. 6527 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, August 1944, pp. 169-184 : 
“Employment Policy in Great Britain : The Government’s White Paper’. 


3 Distribution of Industry. Cmd. 7540 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
October 1948). 
‘ Ibid., p. 5. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Historically, the development areas grew out of the “ special 
areas ” under the Special Areas (Development and Improvement) 
Act, 1934. These were old-established industrial areas characterised 
by an especially grave unemployment situation ; in most cases they 
were dependent upon durable goods or raw materials industries, 
which were particularly affected by the economic depression of the 
1930’s. Under the Act, commissioners were appointed for the 
areas in Central Scotland, South Wales, West Cumberland and on 
the north-east coast of England—designated “special areas ”—in 
which unemployment was the most severe, for the purpose of faci- 
litating the economic development and social improvement of these 
areas within the general programme of national economic and social 
development. The special areas were considerably smaller than the 
present development areas. 

The special areas commissioners sought in particular to attract 
some of the expanding industries which were growing in the Midlands 
and south of England. At first they had no means other than per- 
suasion at their disposal, and they were particularly handicapped by 
having no powers to provide financial assistance. This was important 
owing to the lack of industrial premises in the areas, which hindered 
the introduction of new industry. Many new and expanding indus- 
tries had settled on trading estates operated by private non-profit- 
making companies in other parts of the country. The commissioners 
tried to solve their own problem by developing similar estates in the 
special areas, and trading estate companies were therefore formed 
in the north-east and in South Wales in 1936, in Cumberland in 
1937, and in Scotland in 1937 and 1938. In 1936 the Special Areas 
Reconstruction Association was formed to give financial assistance 
to certain small firms in need of credit. The Special Areas (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1937, empowered the Treasury to give financial assistance 
to firms in the special areas and other areas of severe unemployment. 
In addition, the commissioners were empowered to contribute 
towards the rent, income tax or rates (local taxes) of industrial 
undertakings for a period of up to five years, and to provide factories 
for letting. 

During the second world war there were two further developments 
relating to the distribution of industry that influenced Government 
policy. In the first place, the Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Population presented its report in 1940.1 It had 
been appointed “to enquire into the causes which have influenced 
the present geographical distribution of the industrial population 
of Great Britain and the probable direction of any change in that 
distribution in future ”, as well as “ to consider what social, economic 
or strategical disadvantages arise from the concentration of industries 
or of the industrial population in large towns or in particular areas 





1Cmd. 6153. 
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of the country ”. In its report, the Commission stated that “ the 
disadvantages in many, if not most, of the great industrial concen- 
trations alike on the strategical, the social and the economic side do 
constitute a serious handicap and even in some respects dangers to 
the nation’s life and development and we are of the opinion that 
definite action should be taken by the Government towards 
remedying them ”. 

The second important development in this field during the war 
was embodied in the Government’s White Paper, Employment 
Policy, issued in 1944, which stated that measures to check the 
development of unemployment in particular industries and areas 
would be an integral part of the Government’s policy of maintaining 
a high and stable level of employment. More specifically, its aim 
in the areas which before the war had suffered from the decline of 
the basic industries on which they depended, would be to promote 
the prosperity of those industries by improving their efficiency. The 
problem of localised unemployment would be dealt with : 

(i) by so influencing the location of new enterprises as to diversify the 
industrial composition of areas particularly vulnerable to unemployment ; 
(ii) by removing obstacles to the transfer of workers from one area to another, 
and from one occupation to another; (iii) by providing training facilities to 
fit workers from declining industries for jobs in expanding industries. 


The White Paper named the areas most needing industrial develop- 
ment “ development areas ” and outlined the measures the Govern- 
ment would take to aid their development. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY AcT, 1945 


When the Distribution of Industry Act was passed in 1945, its 
provisions thus embodied much of the experience and study on the 
question of industrial location in relation to manpower which the 
Government had acquired since it began its special areas programme 
in 1934. 

The first part of the Act relates to the development areas. It 
gives the Government powers, similar to those provided by the 
special areas legislation, to assist the growth of new industry in the 
development areas. The Board of Trade may build factories in 
these areas and purchase land, if necessary by compulsory purchase 
order, for that purpose. With the consent of the Treasury, it may 
make loans to industrial estate companies to provide industrial 
premises in the areas. The Act also provides for improvements in 
the basic services of the areas (facilities for transport, power, lighting, 
housing, health, and other services on which the industrial develop- 
ment of the area depends) and for the reclamation of derelict land in 
the areas for industrial use or to improve amenities. In addition, 
the Treasury may give financial assistance to undertakings already 
established or proposed in the areas. The Special Areas Act provision 
for subsidies to rent, rates and income tax was entirely omitted 
from the new Act. 
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The second part of the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, 
vested in the Board of Trade the responsibility for securing the 
proper distribution of industry. Section 9 of the Act (now repealed) 
required industrialists to notify the Board of Trade if they intended 
to erect buildings over 10,000 square feet in area, and they might 
also be required to furnish particulars of the type of production, 
floor space, and the numbers to be employed. Some positive control 
has been exercised by considering building licence applications from 
the point of view of distribution of industry. This power to control 
industrial building was at first based upon emergency legislation. 
However, the function was clearly recognised and defined in the 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 1947, which provide that applica- 
tions to local planning authorities in respect of industrial buildings 
in excess of a dimension of 5,000 square feet must be accompanied 
by a Board of Trade certificate stating that the development in 
question can be carried out consistently with the proper distribution 
of industry, a provision that takes the place of the aforementioned 
section 9 of the Distribution of Industry Act. 

The first schedule of the latter Act lists the development areas 
and defines them in terms of local authority districts. The areas 
originally defined by the Act were in the main continuous and 
compact regions, forming suitable economic and social units for 
development as a whole. They had in 1939 a population of about 
6% million persons, a much larger figure than the population of 
4 million or less for the same year in the special areas established 
under the Special Areas Act of 1934. The difference is due to the 
fact that the earlier Act did not consider the problem presented by 
the special areas in regional terms, and such major towns as Glasgow 
and Cardiff were excluded from the adjoining special areas on the 
ground that unemployment was not severe enough to, warrant 
their inclusion. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


The development areas originally listed in the first schedule of 
the Act were the North Eastern, the West Cumberland, the South 
Lancashire, the South Wales and Monmouthshire, and the Scottish 
areas. In February 1946, the Wrexham development area was 
added to the schedule, and the Wigan-St. Helens district of South 
Lancashire was added to the South Lancashire area. The conditions 
described below apply to the areas generally ; each naturally has 
characteristics of its own as well. 

The serious employment position of the development areas is 
indicated by the fact that in July 1932, when unemployment was 
at its peak, approximately 820,000 people, or 38 per cent. of the 
insured population, were out of work in these areas. This compared 
with a proportion of 19 per cent. for the rest of Great Britain as a 
whole. The figure decreased to 410,000 in 1937 and to 323,000 in 
1939, when it represented 13 per cent. of the insured population 
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despite the fact that rearmament and other factors had brought 
about a considerable recovery in the basic industries concentrated 
in these areas. During the pre-war decade, 1929-1939, the unemploy- 
ment percentage in the development areas was rarely much less 
than twice the average for the rest of the country. 

The White Paper specifies some of the most serious causes of 
this unemployment, first among them the fact that the basic indus- 
tries of the development areas were dependent to an abnormal 
extent upon export markets. These industries were “coal mining, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, marine engineering, certain other kinds 
of engineering, and tinplate ”, and between them they employed 
on an average more than 50 per cent. of the total insured labour 
force. Since they were so dependent on producing for foreign 
markets, they were seriously affected by the contraction in world 
trade between the wars. 

The second factor in the unemployment situation was the suscep- 
tibility of these industries, which are primarily capital goods and 
raw materials industries, to the downward phase of the trade cycles 
of the inter-war period. 

A third serious cause of unemployment lay in the fact that 
“those industries which were expanding or being newly developed 
in the rest of the country during the inter-war period were either 
absent from, or but weakly represented in, the development areas ”. 
Industries tended to expand where they were already established, 
and these areas therefore failed to obtain their share of the country’s 
industrial growth. The lack of alternative work for persons dis- 
charged in the areas is described as a fourth factor. It meant that 
persons discharged from the principal industries had to decrease 
their spending, and this, in turn, led to the discharge of workpeople 
from other industries in the areas, including the service industries. 

Finally, the fact that the development areas offered propor- 
tionately few jobs for women may be added as a fifth cause of the 
decline in employment. 

The dependence of the areas upon capital goods industries and 
coal mining, which made them susceptible to large-scale unemploy- 
ment during the pre-war decade, also made them readily adaptable 
to production for rearmament and defence. Thus, although their 
unemployment stood at 38 per cent. of insured persons in July 
1932 (820,000 persons) and was still high in July 1937, when 18 per 
cent. were unemployed, by June 1945 it had dropped to 1.5 per cent., 
when 2,204,000 persons were in employment and only 38,145 un- 
employed. The figures since that date show the effect of the cuts in 
the Government’s programme for the production of armaments and 
heavy goods. By December 1945 unemployment had risen to 6.5 
per cent. (143,916 persons) and it remained around that figure 
during the following year. 
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EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 


This higher rate of unemployment for the period December 1945 
to December 1946 might at first sight have been taken as an indica- 
tion that the development areas were returning to pre-war unemploy- 
ment levels. However, the statistics for June 1947 and thereafter 
(up to June 1948) indicate that unemployment for the areas as a 
whole has been pegged at approximately 4 per cent. of the insured 
population, with two rises to 4.5 per cent. Although statistics of 
persons in employment are not available for the period after mid- 
1947, the employment trend since mid-1945 indicates a healthy 
increase in the labour force, the numbers in employment being 
2,204,000 for mid-1945, 2,213,400 for mid-1946 and 2,351,000 for 
mid-1947. These data suggest that the over-all economic situation 
in the development areas is, in general, stable at the present time. 

It is estimated that the measures taken by the Government in 
the development areas, not merely since 1945, but for the broader 
period 1939-1948, accounted for more than 105,000 persons out of 
the estimated total net employment increase of 250,000. 

One of the Government’s programmes for the areas has been 
the conversion of its munitions factories, its aim being to ensure that 
the wartime factories provide the maximum volume of employment. 
As the report states : 


Some of the factories, principally nine Royal Ordnance factories, have 
been retained and are being operated by or for the Government. All the 
rest which are suitable have been used to attract some of the enterprises 
seeking new locations. Six of the large Royal Ordnance factories and the 
Rolls-Royce factory at Hillington are being converted to industrial estates, 
and allocated to a number of tenants. 


The conversion of the Royal Ordnance factory at Wrexham was 
the reason why that area was scheduled, as already mentioned, as a 
development area. The Rolls-Royce factory at Hillington in Scot- 
land is “ by far the largest factory being converted and is employing 
well over 6,000 people ”. Nearly 100 other wartime factories have 
been allocated to industrialists. 

The Government has also sought to encourage new factory 
building, and to this end the Board of Trade has extended and deve- 
loped the pre-war trading estates, started new estates and collective 
sites, and built factories. Private firms building their own factories 
have been given all possible assistance in obtaining the necessary 
labour and materials ; because of shortages, strict limits had to be 
placed on the building of factories in areas of labour shortage even 
before the reduction of the national capital investment programme. 
The Government’s building plans include a large programme of 
factory construction in advance of the needs of specific tenants, 
since it had been found that “ firms considering new locations in the 
areas did not always respond so well to empty sites and paper plans 
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as to the knowledge that premises were already under construction, 
or even nearing completion, in which production could be started 
without much delay ”. 

The Government has also taken steps to ensure that new industry 
would not be “ prevented from establishing itself in the areas solely 
by lack of finance. Firms with reasonable prospects of success have 
been lent money by the Treasury, under section 4 of the Distribu- 
tion of Industry Act, if they could not obtain capital elsewhere.” A 
Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee, appointed in 
1945 to advise the Treasury on applications for assistance, includes 
among its members persons with special knowledge of conditions 
in the main development areas. At 15 September 1948, the Treasury 
had contracted to make loans to 19 companies amounting to 
£1,359,200 in all, and of this amount £932,950 had been advanced ; 
other loans had been arranged in principle and contracts were being 
negotiated. No grants had yet been made at the time the White 
Paper was presented. Facilities are also offered by the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation and the Finance Corporation 
for Industry. 

The clearance of derelict land for industrial use has also been 
part of the Government’s programme. As the old industries declined, 
they left derelict sites, which were often needed when new factory 
building was begun, because good industrial sites were often difficult 
to find, owing to the hilly country and the liability of the ground 
to subside as a result jof former mining. Up to 20 June 1948, a 
total of some 159 acres had been cleared for industrial use. This 
land has provided sites for eleven factories: six in South Wales, 
two in West Cumberland, one on Tyneside and two in Scotland. 
Grants to local authorities for the clearance of 15 amenity sites, 
totalling 144 acres, have also been approved. 

Measures have also been taken by the appropriate departments 
(the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Fuel and Power, the Ministry 
of Transport and the Department of Health for Scotland) to improve 
the basic services of the areas. The majority of the schemes pre- 
pared have been for the improvement of water supplies and sewer- 
age ; grants for 159 such schemes, to cost over £8 million, have been 
promised. The Ministry of Fuel and Power has given or promised 
financial assistance for the improvement or extension of gas supplies 
where necessary. 

Where key-workers in new factories who are considered by the 
Board of Trade to be essential have been in need of housing, arrange- 
ments have been made with local authorities to provide them with 
houses either within the scope of a current building programme or by 
its extension. Nearly 3,000 such houses have been sponsored, and 
approval has also been given for the erection of over 100 houses by 
employers for their staffs. Some 300 more are being built for letting 
under a Government-financed scheme. 

Special provision has been made for persons suffering in various 
degrees from physical disability. On the recommendation of a 
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working party under the chairmanship of Mr. D. R. Grenfell, M.P., 
the Government is building 10 standard factories, each of 25,000 
square feet, in South Wales. These “ Grenfell factories ” are to be 
let to firms which undertake to employ men suffering from pneumo- 
coniosis or other partial disablement to a number equal to at least 
50 per cent. of their labour force. The firms receive a rebate of half 
the normal rent. None of these factories has been deferred in accord- 
ance with the Government’s decision to restrict capital investment. 
In addition, the Disabled Persons Employment Corporation will 
eventually give direct employment to some 5,000 to 7,000 men in 
what are called “ Remploy factories ”, which provide work under 
sheltered conditions for men whose disability is too serious to permit 
them to enter normal employment. 

Finally, as an important part of its programme, the Government 
provides firms seeking new locations with a comprehensive informa- 
tion service. The Board of Trade organisation helps any industrialist 
who wishes to know where he can best find the right site for a factory 
to meet his needs. He can, for instance, “ be fully advised of the 
labour supply and services available in any area and the prospects 
of obtaining adequate supplies of materials or finance. This helps 
to ensure that no firm fails to go to a development area or other 
area of unemployment through ignorance of what the area has to 
offer.” 

In setting an employment target for the development areas in 
1945, the Government came to the conclusion that the areas needed 
additional employment for about 450,000 persons. By 1948, 105,000 
persons, as already stated, had found work as a result of Government 
measures, most of them in new factory buildings or in Government 
munitions factories allocated to industry. It is further estimated 
that the new factories completed since the war (employing about 
31,800 in June 1948) will more than double their employment 
capacity. It is estimated that employment for another 184,700 will 
be provided with the completion of the post-war building already 
planned or under construction. It is important to mention in con- 
nection with these employment data that by July 1947 about 165,000 
more women were engaged in insured employment than in July 1939. 

The White Paper reaches the conclusion, on the basis of the facts 
outlined above, that the measures taken by the Government in the 
development areas have raised employment and prevented unem- 
ployment during the period 1939-1948 to a greater extent than 
would have been the case had there been solely the general country- 
wide trend towards prosperity and employment, unaccompanied by 
Government planning designed to assist in the amelioration of the 
special problems of the areas. 

It cannot be suggested, however, that the special problems of 
the areas have ceased to exist. As was pointed out above, average 
unemployment throughout the areas has stood at approximately 
4 per cent. since June 1947, while the average for Great Britain 
during that period has been 2 per cent. But the immediate post-war 
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trend in the development areas towards higher unemployment, 
reaching some 6 or 7 per cent., appears to have been checked. It is 
therefore possible that the Government’s programme for the distribu- 
tion of industry may enable it to strengthen and diversify the eco- 
nomic structure of these areas to the degree necessary to ensure 
that they will preserve a normal degree of prosperity when the 
heavy export drive and general demand for capital goods from which 
they are at present benefiting have subsided. As the Government 


puts it: 


Not only is wnemployment in the development areas now much smaller 
than it was shortly before the war, but employment is much greater . . . 
the programme of industrial growth is still only at the halfway mark. When 
it is complete there should no longer be a special danger of heavy localised 
unemployment in most parts of the areas. There will be more of the indus- 
tries which have been less liable to depression . . . and the existence of a 
wider range of industries will mean that a recession in any one of them will 
have less effect on the economy as a whole. Other areas of the country in 
which there is any fear of serious unemployment should also be better 


equipped to resist it. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I, Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Tables 


A series for Israel has been introduced ; the methods of computation, 
etc., are the same as these used formerly in the Jewish Agency series (cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, August 1948, p. 275). 

The series formerly published for Austria, a-e (Austrian Institute for 
Economic Research), has been replaced by a new series: a-c, e (Austrian 
Central Bureau of Statistics). The number of items is as follows : food, 19; 
drink and tobacco, 7 ; clothing, 3 ; heat and light, 4 ; and miscellaneous, 16 ; 
taxes are excluded. The weights used are the same as those for the index 
published prior to 1938, except for the introduction of two additional 
expenditure groups : kitchen utensils and writing materials. Source : 
Statistische Nachrichten. 

The series for Argentina has been dropped owing to lack of current 
information. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
i in brackets : series subject to certain reservations, 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names 


Note : ag for the ae industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and V of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, Sci and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 


the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
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$7 136 
88 924 
119 593 


43 476° 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 577 
28 796 


hep to 








® NONI RwWeRS OPee 


— — 
CNS OS Ere wDits 














June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) | 











. 





I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


2 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Apr. ; 
estimates based on a census. 5 Oct. 1947. * June 1948. ” Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; 
July-Dec. * Average for 1947. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
| Europe (cont.) | 
| Germany ? Hungary Ireland 
[Bizonal area *| French zone Vv I Vv | 


Un- Applicants | 
hewn fy employed for work | 
(regi (registered) registered | 














Unemployed 
(insured) 





1937 ° 15 224 . ° 82 425 
1938 . 17 796 ° ° 88 714 
1939 ° 16 906 55 165 x 93 074 
1940 . | 11 437 54 677 J 84 054 
1941 . 10 667 50 967 J 74 656 
1942 ° ° 8 651 48 846 . 76887 | 
1943 . 4 734 41 194 66 884 ¢ 
1944 ° ° _ 36 263 ° 59 047 
1945 . . ° 33 964 58 999 
1946 824 000 ° 22 266 35 067 59 726 
1947 631 200 ° 79 554 33 266 55 623 
1948 591 600 12 244 ose 35 130 61 203 


1948: June 441 600 9 496 118 525 32 202 45 838 
July 650 500 14 502 32 121 45 429 
Aug. 768 200 16 051 32 034 45 221 
Sept. 767 700 16 369 30 418 43 $83 
Oct. 723 200 16 250 31 802 46 424 
Nov. 701 100 13 990 33 456 63 305 
Dec. 742 900 16 735 34 863 66 442 


Jan. 937 800 25 076 42 098 80 385 
Feb. 1 038 200 30 722 43 399 84 475 
Mar. 1 132 100 35 987 44 127 81 913 
April 1 191 100 37 640 42 012 76 995 
May on 41 255 36 907 67 250 
June we on slic 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 368 ° 
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Europe (cont.) 


Italy Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv Vv 











Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 





324 000 29 881 ° 375 088 
303 400 30 296 347 509 
235 600 28 251 ° 
197 886 29 099 
117 814 19 181 * 
74 600 4 747 
20 364 437 


. ° 91727 

1 654 872 * 53 079 12 246 

2 025 140 30 701 8 514 
eee 29 032 8 462 





| Son, 
eu 


a 


wird & 





1948: June 2 283 600 21 169 3 278 


July 22 036 2 541 
Aug. ese 24 785 4213 
Sept. nee 25 898 5 166 
Oct. 1 481 596 28 770 5 466 
Nov. 1 637 630 32 702 7 209 
Dec. 1 862 214 44 784 9 485 


: Jan. 1 927 918 53 895 13 063 
Feb. 1 883 608 50 052 11 795 
Mar. 1 836 159 39 025° 11 693 
April 1 753 643 36 909° aad 
May “a 35 100* 
June ont 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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:o-rree 























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. *Up to 1940, applicants. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941 ; figures for the war years are incom- 
plete. 7’ Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. ‘* Figures 
for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired 
persons seeking new employment and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( concl. ) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed; Wholly 
(registered) | U*™Poed| (trade unionists) | (insured) * | unemployed 


























oe 


a 
‘CNS Ub DHRODDRPROOKE DO 


6 NSSSSSS COMM RRM wD WO 


% 
1937 17158? | ° 67 351 10.8 | 
1938 16 570? ° | 66990 10.9 


1939 17 885 * . | 63 722° 9.2 * 
1940 474808 | 84617 11.8 

1941 450 014 85 018 
1942 294530 | 56938 
1943 225493 | 43950 
1944 169 525 39 123 
1945 147 946 36 272 
1946 178 165 27 554 
1947 138 771 24 362 
1948 117 020 25 713 


1948: June 105 870 17 627 
July 104 115 17 544 
Aug. 110 215 15510 
Sept. 115173 | 16 483 
Oct. | 124 508 18 094 
Nov. 129544 | 23936 
Dec. | 139 425 51 915 


1949: Jan, | 147532 39 036 * 
Feb. | 1455060 | 36652 
Mar. 157 014 30 189* 
April 169 900° | ‘sas 
| 
| 


| 57 949 
| 52590 
36 663 

14 784 

9 095 

8 841 

6 058 

6 533 

6 474 

4 262 

3 473 
2971 


1 001 
1 061 





— 
oe 
te 








$9 BO 0 sm on a 
SRonwouo-108 


"ecm BF OSCwm-1Se 


; SSP 


May 

June 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








927 ¢ | 5484 








Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
I/V IV I Vv 

Unem- 

Unem- Unem- ployed 


‘ . ployed | ployed*| (regis- 
Wholly | Temporarily tered) 














Unemployed (insured) 











ae 
Bae 
x 


Stink 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 

61 446 
8 489 
2 780 


1 324 027 

1 487 363 

1 259 559 

|__752 966 

237 827 * 

110 628 

82 758 

75 613 

158 046 

390 106 

1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 * 

1948: June 288 866 

July 298 345 

Aug. 315 442 

Sept. 312 620 

Oct. 331 609 

Nov. 346 725 

Dec. 350 165 


1949: Jan. 400 725 
Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 


© heb RON OU 


CUSUUNSwWoOoUN 
~ 
r—) 


POND SO mre) on ow 





* 
ee) 





so Be 
© 





Pe ee) = 
> heUmo Maas & 


: ess 
se fan Sem 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 *° 761 ¢ 























| 
| June 
| 





I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns, 


* Dec. * Wholly unemployed. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. 5 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘* Including casuals. 
"Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. ** July 1948. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 

nion of South Africa! United States 


~~ Total Canada B.L.S, * 

III (A/B) III (A) III (A/B) 
M.I.T.® M.1.T.C.° 4 1.8L M.I.T.C. 
W.s. W.s. Ss |) UWS. 


























100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 
103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 
105.5 105.8 99.8 98.6 
106.4 111.3 108.9 ° 104.3 
117.6 133.5 . 117.7 
120.3 152.2 a 129.2 
116.0 161.3 z 136.9 
117.1 160.4 ° 135.0 
130.4 
135.1 
143.1 
146.9 


1948: June 5 § s ' 146.5 
July ‘ J % ‘ 146.7 


Aug. \ v s - 148.1 
Sept. J ‘ M 149.3 
Oct. J ’ J P 149.3 
Nov. ‘ 5 148.9 
Dec. F J 150.0 128.4 


Jan. ‘ d ° 144.3 124.0 
Feb. k ° 6 iin 143.3* 123.5 
Mar. i J 142.8 124.5 
April wa — ‘ 142.9* 124.9 
May ove 126.8 
June 128.8 


(thousands)? ..-/30718 | 46300 














AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvUROPE 
Argentina| Colombia 
~ Czecho- 


(Buenos | (Central | Peru Japan Austria ® 
Aires) Zone) slovakia 








TIT (A) | Tir (B) | TIT (B) Vv III (B) 








| _1.T.C. M.1.T.° | A.M.I. A.M.LT.C. || M.I.C. 
Ww. Ww. ° S. WsS. ° WS. 








1937 100.0 . 
1938 102.7 100.0 °° 
1939 104.8 94.2 
1940 102.5 84.6 
1941 107.1 
1942 111.5 
1943 ° . ° 
1944 . / . . 
1945 A . ° ° 
1946 ose . . 100.0" : 
1947 eee eee eee 104.6 100.0 ** 
1948 eee ove eee 105.0 100.2 


1948: June ‘ ‘ ‘ 107.9 103.0 
July e 106.2 102.3 
Aug. é ° é 103.8 102.2 
Sept. ‘ i 104.6 101.0 
Oct. ‘ _ ‘ 103.8 103.8 
Nov. P ° 4 100.7 105.8 
Dec. ° . e 101.9 104.3 


Jan. ‘ . ‘ 97.6 99.6 
Feb. ‘ ‘ 4 106.8 — 
— . " ‘ 108.9 
Apri . ‘ ° eee ose aes oe 
May . ° ene ane on oe 
June ° . . one eee on oe 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) - 14 212 585 34 880 3 164 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. * Nov. ‘* Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. ** May. ™ Mar. *™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
Europe (cont.) 


Germany Luxem- 
France |Hizonal area?) Fr. zone * Hungary Ireland bourg 


ITI (A) s I I ~~ TIT (A) 


M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C.* A.M.I.?.c. | M.1.T.C.° 


w.s. w.s. "| Welle —_ * w. 























100.0 ° ° 109.0 100.0 100.0 
102.7 ° ° ° 100.2 101.7 
104.0 * ° . . 100.5 99.3 
° ° . ° 97.8 ° 
91.7 . . ° 96.6 
93.2 * . ° 96.1 
97.0 * ° . ° 95.9 
92.1 . ° ° 97.8 
93.8 . ° ° 100.5 ‘ 
99.0 100.0’ 100.0” 5 106.7 88.2 * 
104.8 105.2 ° - eee 92.3 
1948 107.7 113.6 114.4 eee ioe 101.5 





1948: June . 113.3 112.9 on . | 101.3 
July 108.1 ° 113.7 nae ® 101.9 
Aug. ‘ . 114.8 ese ° 103.6 
Sept. . 113.9 116.7 pe - 105.1 
Oct. 108.3 ° 118.0 see ° 105.8 
Nov. > . 119.4 eee ‘ 106.4 
Dec. 116.8 121.2 one ‘ 105.8 


Jan. 109.0 i 121.0 ‘ints P 105.9 
Feb. ' . 121.1 pe ‘ 106.2 
Mar. . 114.9 121.3 <n . aes 
April da ° one 

May ° ° 121.7 
June pore 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 9 557 950 415 
































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. a Australia JP 


1 —|— 1 ana) IV IV |_ TT (A) 


A°M.*17.C.| M.L.T.C. |A°M1T.C.*) M.L.T.c. || M.i.t.c.** | MITC. 


Ws. | WE. | WS. | WS. W.S. mf” 























100.0 . 100 100.0 ** 
100.0 ° 103 98.3 ° 
105.5 e ° 101.9 100.0 ** 
102.7 ° 113 98.9 ° 

. 98.3 112.3 * 


119 98.9 111.1 
° 96.4 110.7 


; 93.8 110.5 
101 91.5 110.8 
111 97.5 121.6 
~ 104.9 || 131.4 

100.0* || 137.0 


1948: June ‘ 3 7 ° 100.0 ** 137.2 

July ‘ 4 hy ‘ P 137.5 

Aug. . . ° ° 137.6 
Sept. > " ° 100.6 138.1 
Oct. . ‘ y ° 138.4 
Nov. i ly ° ‘ 139.2 
Dec. ° ! y ‘ 100.4 139.7 


Jan. . q i ‘ 100.4 139.2 
Feb. ‘ le oes ° 100.4 140.0 
Mar. . b eee » 100.4 140.8 
April . one { lead . 100.8 141.0 

May ‘ wel oes . on oie 
June ° ees ove ° eee cee 

Persons cov. se 

(thousands) 1 273 2 941 26 989 16 690 1 730 421 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). TT. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan. 1947. * Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. * Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ** Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. * Annual figures: June. ** July. ** Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ‘** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2. ** Average for 1941. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ?} 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 


|| AFRICA AMERICA 








[Union of SouthAfrical ¢,,agq | United || , dentin Chile Colombia 


Europeans | Total States 
III (A/B) * III (A) | III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.s. ° Ww. Ww. 














1937 a 100.0 100.0 le 100.0 100.0 
1938 ‘ 103.9 A ° 104.3 105.5 
1939 . 104.3 
1940 . 106.7 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


‘Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1 046° 









































AmeERIca (concl.) EvuUROPE 





Dominican : India Czecho- 
Republic Mexico | Uruguay (British) Japan dlevelia Denmark 
III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) | III (A/B) III (A) III (A) 


w.s. Ww. ° w. w. W.s. w. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 


107.0 101.2 y 103.7 110.1 100.2 
104.5 . . 109.4 


110.1 - . 101.6 




















1945 : J , ‘ . 
1946 8 . é . 85.5 
1947 ae ’ 3 age 100. 93.8 
1948 pace ee ae wee J 100.2 
1948: June ‘ an : ‘ 99.0 * 
July ‘ ron ens ° y 99.3 * 
Aug. . -_ _ . q 100.1 * 
Sept. ‘ bes . ‘ 91.7 100.5 * 
. aaa pi ‘ 93.7 105.2 
93.4 105.1 
95.7 103.2 


95.8 * 104.6 
96.0* 104.8 
104.9 








89.0* 











é 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 | 167 | 

I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. ‘* Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. 7° 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 


























| 
| 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 

; Europe (cont.) 

Finland | France |Germany') Hungary Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) III (A) ® III (A/B) * I III (B) 
w.s. w.s. w.s. ws. w. 

















1937 5 100.0 ° A 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.2 ¢ ° 100.1 103.2 
1939 \. 105.4 ° le 101.4 109.3 
1940 . ° ° . 100.0 107.0 
1941 J 90.3 ° . 96.3 113.2 
1942 ° 96.0 * ° ° 92.6 108.8 
1943 . 90.97 . ° 93.3 98.3 
1944 . 90.9 . . 95.5 . 

1945 . 90.4 ° ° 101.5 ° ° 
1946 . 98.0 100.0 * a 110.3 113.1 85.3 
1947 s 106.3 105.1 s 117.7 134.1 100.0 
1948 L 110.3 119.1 J 123.7 coe 109.9 


| 1948: June . . 116.4 . ‘ : 108.5 
July ' 110.2 ° . ‘ ° 
Aug. . ° 
Sept. ‘ ° 
Oct. L 111.1 
Nov. " ° 
Dec. . 
Jan. 112.4 
Feb. ° ° eee ° ° ° 
Mar. ° 127.4 one on . 114.1 
April . ° ‘ . ° 
May 
June 


‘Persons cov. 638 *#/ 
(thousands) 2 2007" 3 728 279 * 100 625 522 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


: United * New 
Sweden | Switzerland Kingdom Australia Sealand 


III (A/B)* III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
w. w.** W.S.** Ww.s. w. 





120.0 : 124.1 : 110.8 


127.6 : ; : 118.4 









































| 
100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 
105.1° 98.3 101.7 105.7 
103.4° 102.8 106.4 113.7 


102.4 107.9 110.4 129.5 
108.1 109.6 115.7 139.0 
111.4" 104.9 115.6 144.0 
112.5" 99.7 110.9 141.9 
118.8" 109.6 101.8 137.5 
123.5° 122.9 98.3 145.0 
124.4° 133.0 106.0 152.7 


135.0 (00.0 157.9 
1948: June ‘ 135.6 100.0 ** 158.6 
July 133.4 124.8" ; i 158.7 
Aug. 133.7 124.8 ‘ 158.9 
Sept. 134.6 125.3 135.6 100.7 159.3 
Oct. 136.0 126.6 ‘ FS 159.4 
Nov. 136.7 127.3 ° . 160.1 
Dec. 135.1 125.7 133.3 101.1 159.3 


Jan. 136.6 125.6 . 101.4 159.3 
Feb. 138.7 126.2 ‘ 101.4 160.6 
Mar. 138.9 126.8 128.8 101.4 161.7 
April 137.4 126.7 . 101.7 161.5 
May 138.6 eee ose ons 
June ‘is 














Persons cov. rT 20 a 

(thousands) 184 528 352 6 700 519 85 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 

unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 

ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 

type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 

earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7” Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan.1947. *" Averagefor1941. ‘* Average 
for 1937. 48 Excluding Northern Ireland. % Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
* Including building. 1* Including employers and workers on own account. ” Annual 
figures: June. ** Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unem- 
ployment insurance of the preceding period. +** Since June 1948, new series of statistics based 
on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the insurable ages of 
the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 
108.2. * Average for 1948. * June 1937. 
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TABLE III. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 





AMERICA 


ASIA 


EUROPE 





United 
States? 


Argentina 


Japan? 


Czecho- 
~ slovakia 


Denmark 





III (A/B) 


III (B)* 


III (A/B) 


III (A) 


III (B) 








Ww. 


Ww. 








Ww. 


Ww. 


Ww. 





1948 


1948: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


100.0 
78.5 
92.3 

100.4 

131.4 

161.8 

195.4 





110.4 
120.3 * 


133.0 
148.3 


169.2 
198.8 


99.4 
107.7 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































Europe (concl.) 





Finland 


France 


Hungary 


Ireland ° 


Norway 


Sweden 





III (B) 


III (A) 


III (B) 


III (A)? 


III (A) *# 








w. 


W.s. Ww. 


Ww. 


III (A) * 


Ww. 





1948: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


100.0 
104.9 
93.7 
78.3 


97.7 
99.4 
93.9 
110.1 
114.5 
123.1 
131.5 


129.7 


131.6 


130.9 


131.2 


100.0 
99.1 * 
106.1 


84.5 
97.27 
100.5 * 
95.8 
94.2 
105.1 
117.4 
121.8 


122.2 


123.2 


121.8 


100.0 
99.3 
101.1 
99.8 


93.6 
88.3 
90.5 
94.0 
103.6 
115.0 


100.0 
99.7 
104.1 
99.2 


98.0 
104.3 
107.9 
110.0 
108.7 * 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 














74 10 


2 200 ™ 








279 


100 





144 





536 








I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 


earners. 


hours worked per worker. 


each year. 


* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 


except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
strikes in the engineering industry. 


S. Salaried employees. 
1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
* Including mining. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 


Jan.-Aug. 


III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), 
representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
IV. Estimates. 


* Jan. 


II. Compulsory 
all establish- 


W. Wage 


® Week in Oct. of 


* Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
* Figure for 1945 affected by 


1° Average for 1941. 


™ Jan. 1947. 
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Cost of Living and Food Prices 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


: Europeans. 
* Oct. 


and soap. 


* Natives. 
* June-Aug. ” 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 


* Since July 1941, a-e. 
* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
1° Including heating and soap. 


Aug. 


June 1941, including heating and lighting. 


* Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 


* As from 
Upto 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100)” 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


4Mar.-Dec. * Jan. *Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. *June-Nov. ‘*Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Dee. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


"Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


America (concl.) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous 


* Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated fora period 
* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. 
11 First half of Jan. 1949 = 100. 


1 Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. 
of less than one year. ‘Mar. ‘*Juneand Dec. * Nov. 
to old series. *Sept.-Dec. ‘*'*19 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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omposition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* June-Aug. * Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 


® Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. ° July: index of the free market retail prices of 19 
loodstufis, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-{1.50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; e = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneout. 


1 Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in March 1938. * Retail price index. * Mare). 
*Jan.-Apr. *Apr.-Dec. ‘* Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont, ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


, ’ Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. ‘*July-Dec. * Aug.-Dec. 
From Aug. 1946: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100). 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; e = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept. and Dec. ‘New 
series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; e¢ = Miscellaneous. 
* New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 

* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=—100. 
* Average of 8 months. 


* Including 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Wage Statistics! 


EUROPE (cont.) 


Ireland 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES ; WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series is based on a census of industrial production taken during 
a week in mid-October of each year and covering “ transportable goods ”. 
All manufacturing and mining industries are covered ; in the case of clothing 
and boots and shoes, wholesale factories only are included. The statistics 
cover all establishments employing four persons and over. For some indus- 
tries the annual value of production is used as a criterion for inclusion : 
in the bread and biscuit industry, £1,000 and over; and in the grain milling 
industry, £5,000 and over. The survey is a complete one and no provision 
is therefore made for enlarging the sample ; new establishments are included. 
Figures are based on questionnaires sent out by the agency to the various 
plants. 

The figures include wage earners, salaried employees, apprentices, 
foremen, executives, sales clerks, etc. 


Computation. - 

Figures are available by sex, by industry and by region ; they are not 
available by occupation, but wage earners and salaried employees are 
shown separately since 1945. 

Earnings are available on an hourly, weekly and yearly basis. The 
payrolls include all payments and bonuses received from employers, national 
health and unemployment insurance contributions payable by employees 
and deducted by employers, and income and other taxes payable by 
employees to a public authority and deducted by employers. 

Total earnings are divided by the actual numbers of employees engaged 
in a week in mid-October of each year. 


Publication. 
Earnings in absolute amounts are published in addition to index 


numbers. 
Source : Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin ; Census of Industrial 


Production. 





1 For notes on wage statistics in other countries of Europe and in coun- 
tries of Africa, America and Asia, see International Labour iew, Vol. LIX, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6, April, May and June 1949, pp. 471-477, 596-599 and 718-724. 
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No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is from fifteen 
to eighteen months. 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Data on weekly wage rates are derived from the same source as the 
series on weekly earnings in “ protected industries”. The statistics are 
an extension of an employment series designed to show the effects on 
employment of import duties, etc.; the series covers “ transportable goods 
industries ”, but certain important industries, among them sugar, brewing, 
distilling, bread and creameries, are omitted. 

Rates are derived from employers’ schedules. They cover both males 
and females with no age limits specified ; they are not classified according 
to skill. The series include approximately 70,000 workers, or about 70 per 
cent. of the wage earners employed in industries producing transportable 
goods. 


Computation. 

The same establishments furnishing figures twice a year on total weekly 
earnings and on the number of workpeople on the payrolls also furnish 
the number of workpeople whose rates of wages have altered as well as 
the aggregate value of such alterations for a full-time week at ordinary 
rates. On that basis, an index of the changes in weekly rates is arrived at, 
using the link-relative principle. 

Piece rates are taken into account in the computation. 

Figures relate to 1 March and 1 September of each year. 


Publication. 


Only index numbers are published (September 1939= 100). 

Source : Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is about four 
months. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

Indexes of weekly earnings are available since September 1939 for 
industries producing transportable goods. These statistics are an extension 
of an employment series for “ protected industries” designed to show 
the effect on employment of import duties, etc. ; as a consequence, certain 
important industries, among them sugar, brewing, distilling, bread and 
creameries, were not affected and were accordingly omitted from the list 
of establishments used as a basis for this series. 

Questionnaires are sent to employers by the statistical agency ; agents 
do not visit the plants. Data are collected at half-yearly intervals on 
1 March and 1 September of each year. 

The series includes all establishments with 10 or more employees. The 
names of the establishments were drawn from the census of production 
lists ; in this way, new establishments are included, and provision is made 


7 
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for continuously enlarging the roster of establishments. The series covers 
approximately 65 per cent. of all establishments. No special precautions 
are taken to include establishments with wide seasonal variations. 

The series covers wage earners, apprentices and foremen ; it does not 
include salaried employees. 


Computation. 

Figures are available by industry but not by sex, occupation or region. 
They are computed on the basis of weekly payrolls. These include payments 
for overtime, bonuses, and employees’ contributions to unemployment and 
national health insurance deducted by employers. 

The chain index method is used to eliminate changes in the establish- 
ments covered. 

Averages are not calculated with fixed weights but are derived directly 
from average earnings per week in 125 separate industries. Annual averages 
are not calculated. 


Publication. 

Source : Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is four months. 


Italy 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Collective Agreement Statistics 


Scope. 

Rates on an hourly or daily basis are extracted from collective agree- 
ments in the various provinces. The branches of economic activity covered 
include the following : mining, wood, food, metal, engineering, non-metallic 
minerals, chemical, boot and shoe, printing, textile, building and construc- 
tion, and electricity. No information is available as to the number of 
workers covered by the series or as to their proportion to the total number 
of workers. 


Computation. 

Rates are shown separately for men and women over 20 years of age 
and for various types of skill, as follows : specialised, skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. Family status is taken into account for one group 
only, married men with wife and three children. 

The rates are minimum or standard rates as set down in provincial 
collective agreements ; they include all permanent allowances, such as 
cost-of-living or emergency bonuses, rent or housing allowance, etc., but 
exclude all other supplements to wages. They are published separately 
including and excluding family allowances. Piece rates are not included. 

The figures refer to the first of the month ; since 1 January 1947, they 
have been computed on the first of every month. 

Indices are computed for the whole country and are weighted averages ; 
the weights are derived from the number of persons gainfully occupied in 
the various provinces at the last population census (21 April 1936). 
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Publication. 

Index numbers are published for the whole country (1938= 100). 

Source : Central Statistical Institute : Bollettino dei Prezzi (supplement 
to the Gazzetta Ufficiale). 

An advance press release is issued, and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is two months. 


Netherlands 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series is derived from statistics of establishments in the mining, 
metallurgical, textile and building industries. For building, the various 
employers fill out questionnaires ; for mining, the data are published by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Coal Mines Department ; for metallurgy and tex- 
tiles, the employers fill out questionnaires sent out by employers’ associa- 
tions. In most cases, the selection of establishments is through mem- 
bership in the employers’ associations. 

No detailed information is available on the proportion of establishments 
covered by the series, but the number of building establishments (mostly 
medium sized and small establishments) is large ; all mining establishments 
are covered ; for metallurgy and textiles, all the members of the employers’ 
associations are included. 

The figures refer to adult male production workers only ; salaried 


employees, apprentices, foremen (except mining), executives, sales clerks, 
etc., are not included in the series. 


Computation. 


Data are available by industry, but not by sex, occupation or region. 

Earnings are shown on an hourly basis only. 

The payrolls used to calculate averages are weekly payrolls for building 
(survey conducted twice a year only), monthly for mining, and half-yearly 
for textiles and metallurgy. The payroll figures include special Christmas 
bonuses, free rent, food and fuel, workers’ social security contributions, 
union check-off, wage taxes, cost-of-living bonus, etc. ; there are no family 
allowances, except in mining. 

Separate index numbers are available for each of the four industrial 
groups ; these are weighted on the basis of the number of workers included 
(changing weights). The index number for the total of the four groups is 
an unweighted arithmetic average of the indices of each of the four groups. 

The chain index method is not used to eliminate changes in the estab- 
lishments covered. 

Annual averages are arithmetic averages of the half-yearly figures. 


Publication. 


Only index numbers are published (1938-39= 100). 

Source : Central Bureau of Statistics : Maandschrift. 

An advance publication appears in the Siatistical Bulletin approxi- 
mately five months after the date to which the index refers. 

These index numbers are regularly checked by the index numbers cal- 
culated from the results of the yearly wage enquiries (made in September 
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and October of each year) in all important industrial branches : mining, 
manufacturing, building and non-manufacturing industries. The index 
numbers of weekly earnings and hours worked per week obtained from these 
yearly investigations will be published shortly. 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Collective Agreements Statistics 


Scope and Computation. 

The rates used in the computation of this series are drawn from collective 
agreements and official regulations covering certain occupations or groups 
of occupations in 24 industrial branches (mining, manufacturing industry 
and building). They apply to adult males only. The number of persons 
covered by the series is approximately 350,000. 

Rates are not shown according to skill, nor is the family status or the 
number of children taken into account. Piece rates are not taken into 
account, except for cigar makers, for whom no time rates are available. 

The figures, which are averages for the whole country, are minimum 
hourly rates and refer to the end of the month. Yearly figures are arithmetic 
averages of the twelve months. Averages are weighted arithmetic averages, 
the relative importance of each industry in the country being used as 
weights. 


Publication. 

Index numbers of rates are published monthly (June 1938-June 1939 
= 100). 

Source : Central Bureau of Statistics : Maandschrift. 

An advance notice is published in the Statistical Bulletin a week at most 
after the date to which the indices refer. 


Datty EARNINGS SERIES 
Accident Insurance Statistics 


Scope. 

The following branches of economic activity are covered by the series : 
mining ; manufacturing ; construction; transport and communications ; 
commerce, banking and finance ; public services ; the liberal professions ; 
persons employed on relief works. The figures cover all wage earners, 
salaried employees, apprentices, foremen, sales clerks, etc., and also volun- 
tary workers, workers on half pay, unemployed persons working on relief 
works, and the children of an employer working in his establishment for pay. 

Since 1 January 1947, the income limit has been 10 florins a day instead 
of 8 florins. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by industry, but not by sex, occupation or region. 

Earnings are shown on a per day basis. 

Total payrolls are divided by the number of man-days worked in each 
industry. The payroll figures include special Christmas bonuses, free rent, 
food or fuel, workers’ social security contributions, union check-off, wage 
taxes, cost-of-living bonus, etc., in other words, all payments which an 
insured worker receives from his employer ; an income limit of 10 florins a 


| 
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day is set. In the case of family allowances, any amount paid voluntarily 
by the employer in excess of the legal allowances is included ; since 1941, 
all workers receive family allowances through the social insurance scheme, 
but these legal allowances are not included in the payroll figures. 

Annual averages are calculated by dividing the total amount of the 
insured payrolls by the number of man-days worked during the year. 


Publication. 

Figures are published in national currency; no index numbers are 
computed. 

Source : Ongevallenstatistiek der Rijksversekeringsbank. 

An advance press release is issued in Maandschrift. In normal times, 
figures are published eighteen months to two years after the date to which 
they refer ; at the time of preparation of these notes, the latest year available 
was 1947. 


Norway 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Quarterly figures on hourly earnings are obtained by means of question- 
naires which are sent out by the Employers’ Federation to its members 
and then forwarded to the Statistical Office; agents of the Office do not 
visit the plants. This method has been followed by the Central Bureau of 


Statistics since 1940. Hitherto the statistics have been limited to members 
of the Employers’ Federation, but a plan to cover also non-members and at 
the same time to improve the methods of calculation was devised to take 
effect in 1948. 

The statistics cover the following industries : mining ; brick ; steel and 
metalworking ; chemicals and allied products; oils and fats; paper and 
pulp ; leather and rubber ; textiles, clothing and shoes ; food ; printing ; 
building and construction. They include only members of the Employers’ 
Federation, and there is no size limit. No effort is made to include new 
establishments, except in so far as the Federation tries to increase the 
number of its members. It is very difficult to compare the sample studied 
with the total number of establishments, especially in view of the increase 
in membership of the Employers’ Federation since the end of the war. 

Only production workers, including foremen, are covered. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by sex and by industry, but not by occupation 
or region. 

Information obtained from the various establishments includes the total 
number of hours worked during the quarter covered by the statistics and the 
total wages and salaries paid for such work. Free rent, distribution of food 
or fuel at reduced prices or free, workers’ social security contributions, union 
dues, wage tax, family allowances and cost-of-living bonuses are entered 
in a special column on the form, and are added to the total wages paid, 
before average earnings are calculated ; Christmas bonuses are not added. 

Hourly earnings are calculated by dividing total earnings by the total 
number of hours worked. Average earnings for the different industries 
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and for the different groups of workers are calculated by the same pro- 
cedure. The chain index method is not used to eliminate changes in the 
establishments covered. 

Annual figures are obtained, by the same method as the quarterly 
figures, by dividing the total amount of wages and salaries paid during 
the year by the number of hours worked during the same year. 


Publication. 

Only absolute amounts of earnings are published. 

Source: Arbeidslonninger. 

No advance press release is issued and at present the interval between 
the date of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is 
approximately one year, but it is hoped to achieve publication within less 
than six months in the near future. 


Sweden 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES ; WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The following branches of economic activity are included in the series : 
mining, manufacturing industry, building, transport, commerce, and State 
and municipal undertakings. Questionnaires are sent to employers ; the 
list of establishments is based on commercial directories and on the returns 


of certain questionnaires. An effort is made to include new establishments, 
but no provision is made for continuously enlarging the sample of establish- 
ments. Returns are obtained from a much higher proportion of employers 
in large and medium-sized establishments, than in small ones. The geo- 
graphical and industrial distribution of the sample is described as good. 

The figures cover wage earners, salaried employees, apprentices, foremen, 
executives, sales clerks. etc. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by sex, industry and region, but not by occupation. 

Earnings are shown per hour, per day, per week and per year. 

Data are based on yearly payrolls. The payrolls used to compute 
earnings include special bonuses at Christmas, free rent, food or fuel, cost- 
of-living bonuses, wages during paid holidays, payment for overtime and 
night work. The wages shown are the totals earned, exclusive of bonuses, 
before any deductions (such as income tax deducted at source or workers’ 
contributions to statutory insurance schemes) are made. 

Averages with fixed weights are not calculated. 

Industries with wide seasonal variations are excluded from the series 
before yearly averages are computed on the basis of the quarterly figures. 
Yearly figures obtained directly include seasonal industries. 


Publication. 


Both index numbers and absolute amounts of wages are published. 

Source : Lénestatistisk Arsbok fér Sverige. 

An advance press release is published in Sociala Meddelanden approxi- 
mately six months after the date to which the figures refer. 
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Switzerland 


Hourty EArRninGs Series ;xy Darty EARNINGS SERIES 
Industrial Accident Statistics 


Scope. 

The series is based on the earnings of persons who are victims of indus- 
trial accidents. The branches of economic activity covered are as follows : 
mining and stone quarrying; forestry; metals and machines; wood ; 
textiles ; watches ; earth and stone; shoes; paper; leather and rubber ; 
printing ; chemicals ; food, drink and tobacco ; building ; road transport ; 
warehouses and trade ; production and distribution of electric power and 
distribution of gas and water. 

All categories of workers are included, such as foremen, gang leaders, 
apprentices of both sexes, etc. There are no lower or upper age limits for 
this series. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by sex, industry, occupation and region. They 
are computed on an hourly basis. 

Wages used in the computation are actual gross earnings including 
cost-of-living and other social bonuses as well as payments in kind (rent, 
laundry, heat or light, fuel, clothing, etc.) ; they also include regular supple- 


mentary bonuses (Christmas bonus, etc.), and thus cover the whole sum 
received by the worker at the time the accident took place, excluding, 
however, all overtime pay. Deductions for income tax or social insurance 
are disregarded. 

The wage returns used in the series do not refer to a specific day or pay 
period ; they cover the whole of the period referred to (half year or year). 

The average earnings for the different categories of workers are obtained 
for each industry by dividing the total of individual wages by the number 
of returns received. The general average earnings and the general index 
of hourly earnings are computed on the basis of fixed weights. The general 
index is based on the average earnings of skilled and semi-skilled male 
workers, unskilled male workers and female workers, but excludes the 
earnings of juveniles. It is computed as follows : average hourly earnings 
of the three categories of workers considered are converted into index 
numbers for each of the 17 industrial branches separately ; the general 
index number is then computed on the basis of fixed weights for the indus- 
trial branches and for the three categories of workers. These weights were 
determined in 1938 by the National Accident Insurance Fund. 


Publication. 

Figures in absolute amounts as well as index numbers are published. 

Source: La Vie économique, published by the Federal Department of 
Public Economy. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is approximately 
six months. 
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Hourty EarninGs SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

Figures on hourly earnings are obtained in October of each year by 
means of questionnaires sent to establishments and filled out by employers. 
The branches of activity included are : manufacturing industry and handi- 
crafts, commerce, power plants and public transport undertakings ; building 
is excluded. There are no limits as to the size, number of workers, amount 
of power utilised, or value of the production of the establishments included 
in the enquiry. 

The establishments included are those belonging to an employers’ 
association, as well as a certain number of establishments not belonging 
to an association, but the addresses of which are available. The sample 
is representative of all establishments from the point of view of size and 
regional and industrial distribution. The number covered has increased 
from year to year since 1942 in all branches of economic activity ; new 
establishments are included. 

Seasonal industries are also included in the enquiry, but the returns 
refer to the season of maximum employment (for instance, in hotels). 

The categories of workers included are wage earners and salaried 
employees, excluding directors, etc. (The series published by the I.L.0. 
is limited to wage earners only.) 


Computation. 


Earnings are available separately by sex, by industrial branch, by 
category of workers and by region (urban, semi-urban and rural). 

The figures are published on an hourly basis for wage earners and on 
a monthly basis for salaried employees. The payrolls used are fortnightly 
for wage earners and monthly for salaried employees. The forms used 
indicate that the number of hours of work during the pay period considered 
as well as the total amount of wages paid during that period must refer 
exactly to the number of workers shown on the return. 

Total wages and salaries entered on the return are as defined by the 
regulations of the Swiss national] accident insurance scheme ; they include 
wages paid in cash, cost-of-living and other social bonuses, as well as bonuses 
paid in kind and other supplements paid regularly. 

Weighted averages are computed ; the weights are based on the number 
of workers in each industrial branch and category. The chain method 
is used whenever advisable because of important changes in the sample 
covered. 


Publication. 


Absolute amounts of earnings as well as indices are published. 

Source: La Vie économique. 

No advance press release is issued ; partial results for each branch of 
economic activity are published first and general averages later ; first 
partial results are published approximately three months after the date 
of the yearly enquiry. 


(To be continued.) 
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of the Conference by the Governing Body—the first issued under the double- 
discussion procedure, the second under the single-discussion procedure. 
Each concludes with the usual questionnaire addressed to Governments with 
a view to the drafting of international regulations. 
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Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949. Report II. Conditions of 
Life and Work of Indigenous Populations of Latin American Countries. 
Report submitted on the Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1949. 142 pp. 75 cents; 3s. 9d. 


— Report III. Conditions of Employment of Agricultural Workers. 
Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 
181 pp. $1; 5s. 

The first of these two reports prepared for the recent American regional 
conference of the I.L.O. contains a general survey of its subject, together 
with a list of points for discussion and an appendix giving a historical review 
of the origins of the problems discussed. 

The second describes the background of agricultural employment in the 
American countries and then considers various special aspects in more 
detail. 


Constitution and Rules of the International Labour Organisation — Con- 
stitution et réglements de l’Organisation internationale du Travail. Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, May 1949. 150 pp. (bilingual). 50 cents ; 
2s. 6d. 


Contains the amended Constitution of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, the Standing Orders of the Conference, incorporating recent amend- 
ments, and the Agreement between the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Worker and the State. By Sir Frank Tirtyarp. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1948 (third edition). xii+302 pp. 16s. 


First published in 1923 and since revised and re-edited in 1936 and again 
in 1948, this book is designed, not so much to give a detailed work of refer- 
ence on labour legislation in Great Britain, as to present in readable form 
a full and accurate account of existing law on matters of direct concern to 
the workers, such as wages, labour protection, social security, industrial 
health and safety, trade unions and trade disputes. Account is taken 
in this latest edition of all important social legislation approved since 1936, 
including the post-war Acts based on the Beveridge scheme for social 
security. 


Trade Union Wage Policy. By Arthur M. Ross. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1948. viii+133 pp. 


Essentially a group of essays examining the wage policies of trade unions 
as well as collective agreements concerning the determination of wages. 
After a general introduction, the author studies the trade union as a wage 
fixing institution, the dynamics of wage determination under collective 
bargaining, the meaning of a responsible wage policy, union-management 
relations and the wage bargain, and, finally, the influence of unionism upon 
earnings. 
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The Role of Collective Bargaining in a Democracy. By Herman Lazarus 
and Joseph P. GotpBERG. Collective Bargaining Report No. 3. Washington, 
D.C., The Public Affairs Institute, 1949. 72 pp. 50 cents. 


This study analyses the current controversy between advocates of the 
Taft-Hartley approach to collective bargaining in the United States and 
those who support the Wagner Act. It examines both measures in terms of 
their relative ability to make collective bargaining between equals function 
in the interests of management, labour and the public, and tries to answer 
the question how this process can be developed to make a maximum contri- 
bution to the public welfare. The conclusion reached is that unions “ will 
continue to regard as suspect the motives of management representatives 
who press for restrictive labour legislation while outwardly showing willing- 
ness ’’ to negotiate on working conditions. To eliminate this suspicion, the 
report suggests tripartite conferences which would lay the proper basis for 
the formulation of a labour policy that would serve the national interest. 


Proceedings of New York University First Annual Conference on Labor : 
Issues in Collective Bargaining and the Taft-Hartley Act. Edited by Emanuel 
Srermy. Albany and New York City, Matthew Bender and Co., Inc., 1948. 
x+639 pp. $7.50. 

The articles presented in this book formed the basis of a series of lectures 
delivered at a conference held from 27 to 30 April 1948. They deal with 
problems considered to be of “immediate and practical interest to those 
actively engaged in labour relations ”. Among the topics included are the 
impact of the Taft-Hartley Act on industrial relations, mediation and arbitra- 
tion of labour disputes, determinants of wage policy, factors involved in job 
evaluation and incentive wage programmes, and determination of the proper 


area of collective bargaining. A table of references to sections of Federal 
statutes cited in the text is contained in an appendix. 


America’s Pacific Dependencies. A Survey of American Colonial 
Policies and of Administration and Progress toward Self-Rule in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, and the Trust Territory. By Rupert Emerson, 
Lawrence 8. FINKELSTEIN, E. L. BARTLETT, George H. McLANeE and Roy E. 
James. New York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 134 pp. 
(processed). $1.50. 


This is a useful and well-balanced survey of United States policy towards 
the Pacific dependencies, considered in its three main aspects : the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the colonial peoples, and the establishment of inter- 
national machinery toward this end ; trade and commercial opportunities ; 
and American strategic interests in the Pacific. There are chapters on the 
present stage of development and the future possibilities of each of the 
territories, and a supplement sums up the most recent developments con- 
cerning their future. 


The Truman Program. Addresses and Messages by President Harry 8. 
TrumaN. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1949. x-+261 pp. 
$2.95. 


A compilation of presidential campaign speeches, Messages to Congress 
and innumerable public statements, appropriately grouped under per- 
tinent chapter heads, which “spell out Mr. Truman’s policies and proposals 
on the major problems confronting America ”. Published in this form, the 
book fills a gap and makes the important information readily available 
to the public. 
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Catholic Social Action. By John F. Cronin. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1948. xv+247 pp. $3.50. 


The object of the present work is to serve as a guide and manual for all 
who by virtue of their position are called upon to be active in the social 
field, rather than as a systematic study of Christian social doctrine. An exten- 
sive knowledge of principles, it is pointed out, is not enough for such persons ; 
they have to be able to find their way in a complicated maze of economic 
facts and problems. The author first stresses the need for thorough education, 
whether for young people at school or for adults through study clubs, the 
press, the radio and such movements as the Jocist (Young Christian Workers’ 
Movement), which is particularly suited to training for leadership. He then 
considers various concrete problems and devotes a special chapter to the 
promotion of tolerance and understanding between different social groups. 


People come First. By Jessica SmitH. New York, International 
Publishers, 1948. vi+254 pp. 

The editor of Soviet Russia Today here depicts in detail her various 
trips to and contacts with Soviet Russia, from the time when she was a 
member of the American Friends’ Service Committee doing relief work in the 
Volga region, in 1922, to her farflung tour of the post-war Soviet Union in 
1945-46. She devotes a chapter each to Leningrad, Moscow, Gorky, Stalin- 
grad, Baku and Rostov, and the contacts she made there. There are also 
special chapters on Soviet women, education in the post-war period, Soviet 
trade unions, and the merchant marine as seen during the month spent on a 
Soviet freighter on the return to the United States. The title of the book 
sums up what the author describes as the essence of the Soviet world outlook : 
“ concern for the human being as the most precious of all capital, and for the 
building of a society which will safeguard the rights of all who contribute to 
its progress ”. 


The Use and Abuse of Statistics. By F.R.E. Mautpon. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crawley, University of Western Australia, 1949. 
vi+129 pp. 

As the author states in his preface, this book could more properly be 
named “ An Outline of Australian Statistics ”, since it is in fact limited to a 
summary account of the scope and methods of compilation of the economic 
and social statistics of Australia. The incompleteness or drawbacks of the 
statistics are briefly indicated, but references to the abuse of statistics are 
hardly mentioned. 
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